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NEWS AND TRENDS 


PUSH-BUTTON SELLING 


New developments in the vending machine indus- 
try will provide full-line vending in the future. 
Despite minor complaints, in Florida the field is 
wide open for vending to “captive audiences.” 


AIR-CONDITIONED SCHOOLS 


An experiment in Pinellas county could point the 
way to future school construction. Comparing 
conventional and air-conditioned schools, the state 
may find the latter’s compactness and reduced 
construction cost a decided advantage. 


TRANSITION IN DADE—PART Il 


A conflict in economic interests in Miami is threat- 
ening to strangle Metro’s efforts at unified, area- 
wide government. Interama, a new port, and 
recognition of the changing nature of tourism 
indicate that progress is possible. 


MITCHELL WOLFSON 


The head of Wometco’s empire of theatres, T V 
stations and growing vending machine operations, 
is the prime-mover for off-street parking in Miami 
Beach. Wolfson, is active in innumerable business 
and civic groups. 
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A three-fold program on the part of management 
to prepare itself for growing union demands has 
reduced organization in the state. TREND points 
out some of management’s “rights” which must 
be sought if they are to be retained. 
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Multiplication Of 


Service Stations 


No other type of business in Florida has 
SO many persons trying to get out of it 
as the service station business. The turn- 
over rate of gasoline dealers in Florida is 
about 37 per cent a year. Some observers 
believe the familiar, independently oper- 
ated service station is on the way out, will 
be replaced by superstations selling a wide 
variety of goods and services. Next month, 
TREND explores the present status and 
prospects of the state’s 12,000 service 
stations. 
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Talk and Predictions 





ee THE ENTIRE EASTERN sea- 
board may be cut off from essential 
supplies in another war, a widely 
known transport authority warns— 
unless the Federal government steps 
up its waterway improvement pro- 
gram in Florida. 

Harry Buchman, president of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, told delegates to a joint meet- 
ing of the Florida Waterways Com- 
mittee and the Port Everglades 
Propeller Club that Florida may be 
the key to American survival in 
event of war. 

Buchman, who lives in Orange 
Park, warned 130 members of the 
two groups meeting in Fort Lauder- 
dale that the only adequate trans- 
portation for petroleum and other 
critical war supplies would be in 
barges moving along protected in- 
land routes from west to east by way 
of a Florida cross-state canal. 

Florida’s newly-elected Secretary 
of State, Tom Adams, speaking at 
the afternoon session of the Florida 
Waterways Committee annual meet- 
ing, warned that—aside from national 
security—early work on an integrated 
waterways system throughout Flor- 
ida is imperative. 

“We'll never achieve a balanced 
economy otherwise,” he said. 

Trucks, planes and rail cars are 
important, he said, “but none can 
provide the low-cost transportation 
of commodities essential to industrial 
growth in Florida. Our future lies 
in development of waterways.” 

Adams predicted a_ cross-State 
canal “will bear more tonnage than 
the Suez Canal within four years of 
completion.” A major reason for the 
lag in waterway projects, he said, has 
been sectionalism in Florida; various 
areas have been, in his words, “pad- 
dling their own canoes” instead of 
working together for a Statewide 
adean of canals. 

Buchman cited figures to support 
his contention that a cross-State 
canal is a military necessity. “More 
than 90 per cent of the petroleum 
used in eastern seaboard states now 
arrives by ocean tankers,” he said. 
In event of war, the eastern States 
would need more than a half-billion 
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Waterways Group Told Florida May Be 
Key to American Survival in Event of War 






barrels of oil a year “to sustain a 
successful defense effort.” 

Adequate pipelines would be im- 
practical—six more of 24-inch diam- 
eter would be needed and the cost 
would be at least $1,100,000,000—in 
Buchman’s view. Therefore, he said, 
barges plying “relatively protected 
inland waterways provide the only 
answer.” 


seeFLORIDA WILL RANK 
EIGHTH among all states by 1970, 
with a total of close to 8 million 
people, bypassing in population size 
such older states as Massachusetts 
and New Jersey. This move will 
follow the 1950-1960 giant step 
which Florida made from 20th to 
10th ranking spot. 

And, at least three of the state’s 
major urban areas will be counted 
among the top 20 in the nation 
during the next ten years. 

These predictions for Florida’s 
coming decade, were made in the 
special “Ten Year Report” and com- 
memorative issue of The Florida 
Business Letter, subsidiary publica- 
tion of Miami-based First Research 
Corporation, now marking the tenth 
anniversary of its establishment. 

During the past ten years, the 
state’s population increased by 79%, 
as contrasted with a 19% rise for the 
U.S. as a whole. According to 1970 
population projections given in the 
Letter, Florida’s next ten-year in- 
crease will be 58%; the U.S., 19%. 

This means an average 5% annual 
increase during the next ten years, as 
against 8% annually during the 
fifties. An upsurge, close to 1950- 
1960 growth rates will probably 
occur after 1963. “In other words,” 
the Letter states, “continuing expan- 
sion, but at a markedly lower rate.” 

With Florida’s median age lower 
than that of the U-.S., the state is 
getting younger all the time. The 
number of children in the state under 
5 years old is growing at four times 
the U.S. rate; this means expanding 
markets in the five years following 
1964. 

Employment has more than kept 
up with population in the state, and 









the pattern is now relatively normal, 
compared with the U.S. It is esti 
mated that, by 1970, there will bea 
total employment of 2 million people 
in the state. 

Retail sales, a vital outgrowth of 
employment, now stands in Florida 
at 10% over the U.S. average, on a 
per capita basis. Compared with 
19% for the U.S., 1950-1960, the retail 
sales increase rate in Florida was 
149%. This is expected to lower 
somewhat over the next five years 
as the population rate slackens, but 
rising income will make up for some 
of the slack in population increase. 

Tourist trade will remain big in 
volume during the 60's, but the 
Florida Business Letter warns that 
the industry is in for a rocky road, 
— a number of danger signals 
which were already apparent in the 
past decade, and may be felt even 
more sharply in this decade. 
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aa CHANGES IN FLORIDA'S SE- 
CURITIES ACT have been recom- 
mended by the St. Petersburg Stock 
and Bond Club. One legislative 
change advised is that broker-dealers 
file audited financial statements and 
be required to keep a minimum of 
$10,000 capital in the business. 

Recommended also is that “only 
those who intend to spend full time 
in the business be approved as reg- 
istered representatives,” and _ that 
“the rule under which so-called 
eight-per-centers are allowed to 
operate without supervision by the 
Florida Securities Commission be 
repealed.” 

Administrative changes the Club 
advises would require written exam- 
ination of broker-dealers; finger- 
printing of broker-dealers; training, 
examination and fingerprinting of 
securities salesmen; and the secur- 
ing of additional money from the 
Florida Securities Commission to 
help enforce the act. 

The recommendations are the 
result of a six-month study conduct- 
ed by William Hough and a com- 
mittee of Stock and Bond Club 
members. President of the club is 
Edmund D. Read. 
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rock! 


New-type concrete! Thousands 
of miles already on America's 
new Interstate System—thou- 
sands more coming soon. 
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Let it rain! You always feel so safe and 











steady driving on new-type concrete! 


Rainy driving can even be pleasant on new-type con- 
crete. Your car is so sure-footed. That grainy surface 
gives tires such a reassuring grip for fast stops. 

And you’ve never driven anything as flat and even 
as new-type concrete! That’s why there’s no fighting 
the wheel. Everything seems so “under control.” 

The very nature of concrete creates this safety. It’s 
man-made rock .. . solid, tremendously strong. Con- 
crete actually grows stronger year by year. And 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1612 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


specially designed subbases support the concrete to 
give it even greater load strength. 

And for your special comfort, this pavement is 
sound-conditioned. Laid continuously, with only thin 
sawed-in cushion spaces, it can’t “thump.” 

That’s why new-type concrete will stay safe and 
smooth-riding for an expected 50 years and more— 
with upkeep savings as much as 60%. Reason enough 
for its big use on the new Interstate System. 


FOR HIGHWAYS WITH A SOLID FUTURE 


NEW- 
TYPE 
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QUTSTANDING 


Next time you're ordering stencil | 
duplicator paper, take a long look | 
at Kimberly Mimeo. It’s an out-| 
standing bond-type mimeo paper | 
— long on quality, long on appear- | 
ance and especially crafted for'| 
long press runs at high speeds. | 
Kimberly Mimeo is genuinely wa- 
termarked, with high bulk and| 
opacity for crisp, clear stencil re- 
production. In 3 weights, 6 con- | 
venient sizes and 7 pleasing colors. | 


KIMBERLY 
MIMEO 


IS DISTRIBUTED BY 
ant 


NIGHT BROS. 
PAPER COMPANY 


TAMPA ORLANDO MIAMI TALLAHASSEE MOBILE JACKSONVILLE 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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sa ONE SOLUTION TO WATER 
CONTROL is the proposed cross- 
state barge canal, said spokesmen 
at public hearings recently held in 
Tampa by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. Methods of controlling the 
flow of the Withlacoochee, Hills- 
borough, Oklawaha and Peace Riv- 
ers, which have their main source in 
central Florida's “Green Swamp,” 
and effect 18 counties, are under 
study. 

State director of water resources, 
John Wakefield, said that the barge 
canal would provide a second mouth 
for the Withlacoochee and Okla- 
waha Rivers and speed their flow. 
He outlined the water control pro- 
gram as revolving around needed 
dikes and canals linking the four 
rivers so that rainy season overflow 
from the Green Swamp area could 
be diverted into either of the rivers 
capable at the time of handling it. 
Wakefield said that at varying times, 
one of the rivers may be running 
out of its banks, while another one 
or two may be at low level in its 
flow. 

“I want to urge emergency con- 
sideration of the cross-state barge 
canal,” Wakefield declared, adding 
that the proposed canal already has 
federal approval and is only await- 
ing a congressional fund appropria- 
ion. 


es FORT LAUDERDALE DEVEL- 
OPER James S. Hunt is expected to 
take over “in the near future” man- 
aging control of North Orlando 
Homes, the 3,640-acre incorporated 
village which Silver Creek Precision 
Corporation acquired two years ago. 

Bill Deutsch, vice president and 
general manager of Master Build- 
ers Inc., developers of North Or- 
lando, told Trend that although 
“nothing is conclusive” yet, Hunt, 
president of Coral Ridge Properties 
and his associates are negotiating 
with Lawrence Schmitt, Silver Creek 
president. 

Schmitt said if the proposed 
agreement is reached, Coral Ridge 
Properties would “control and guide 
all aspects” of the 2,500-lot suburban 
Orlando development. But he add- 
ed that Silver Creek, a New York 
state manufacturer of non-ferrous 
castings, aerosol insecticide dispens- 
ers, and outboard motors, would re- 
tain “a very substantial interest” in 
North Orlando. 

Schmitt feels relinquishing control 
and management of North Orlando 
to Hunt would increase “many times 


the present appraised value” ($52 
million by Joseph P. Day Florida 
Realty Corporation), and also would 
permit Silver Creek to concentrate 
on its diversified manufacturing and 
marketing operation. 


xee TAXPAYERS WOULD SHELL 
OUT $75 million a year to put into 
effect in the state the medical aid to 
the aged bill adopted by Congress 
and signed by the President last 
August, Florida welfare officials con- 
tend. 

If put into effect, the hospitaliza- 
tion program proposed by the gov- 
ernment would directly cost Florida 
taxpayers $31 million of the $75 
million a year. Florida now operates 
its entire welfare program for the 
same amount of money the federal 
medical plan would cost the state. 

Present Florida regulations require 
a person to be a resident here for 
five years before being eligible for 
state welfare but the federal plan 
requires states participating must 
drop residency requirements, even a 
casual visitor to this state would be 
entitled to benefits if he become 
acutely ill and was medically 
indigent. 

The Florida State Welfare Board 
is opposing the federal program be- 
cause of its prohibitive costs and 
recommends the state continue with 
its present hospitalization plan for 
welfare recipients, which costs only 
$3% million a year. 


se NEW TRENDS in Florida’s gift 
fruit shipping industry should _in- 
crease the volume of business and 
profits, according to William A. 
Stubbs, secretary-treasurer of the 
Florida Express Fruit Shippers 
Association. 

A saving of 30 to 50 cents per 
package is anticipated this year, 
Stubbs said, by using the associa- 
tion’s trucking program. Trucks will 
pick up packages of fruit from mem- 
bers all over the state and forward 
them to major northern post offices 
for final distribution. 

The greater use of corrugated con- 
tainers to replace veneer baskets is 
another trend cited by Stubbs. He 
said the paper box containers stack 
pack well for shipping, are easier to 
handle, and colorful advertising can 
be applied to the outside of the 
container to improve merchandising. 

About three million citrus gift 
packages are expected to be shipped 
from Florida this season, Stubbs 
said. 





Because your product is different, it deserves the 
effective marketing support of an advertising 
agency that dares to be different... in strategy 
and planning...in ideas and creative concept...in 
media appraisal, in the determination to find new 
prospects, broader markets...within your budget. 


If you seek result-producing advertising pro- 
grams for your concern, we invite your inquiry. 


BISHOPRIC /GREEN /FIELDEN : 
3361 SOUTHWEST 3rd AVENUE * MIAMI 45, FLORIDA (FRanklin 1-1475) 


Fully accredited « Internationally recognized « Florida-Caribbean member of the Continental Advertising Agency Network 


Public Relations Affiliate: Jacksonville Division: Jamaica, W.|. Division: 


WOODY KEPNER ASSOCIATES, Inc. RADCLIFFE ADVERTISING, Inc. GERRY DUNLOP AND ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 
Miami, Florida Jacksonville, Florida Kingston, Jamaica, W.|. 
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Inside the State 








New Florida Chartered Firms Drop 9 Per Cent 


Below Last Year As Business 


as NEW BUSINESS FIRMS char- 
tered in Florida through October of 
this year have dropped 9 per cent 
below last year. Nationally, business 
charters dropped 5 per cent during 
the first ten months this year, accord- 
ing to State Chamber of Commerce. 

In the number of charters granted 
this year, Florida ranked third in 
the nation, with a total of 9,829. The 
majority of these charters resulted in 
the establishment of new business or 
manufacturing plants but the figure 
also includes non-business concerns 
which secure charters. 

Off-setting the number of newly 
established firms were 571 business 
failures in the state through October 
this year, half as many again as in 
1959, according to reports from Dun 
and Bradstreet. In October, 81 state 
firms failed, slightly under the former 
high registered in March. 

Current liabilities of the failing 
firms came to $27 million through 
October, a 25 per cent gain over 
1959. Florida ranked seventh in the 
number of failing firms and ninth in 
total liabilities for the ten-month 
period. 

The state accounted for 6.3 per 
cent of the nation’s new firms this 
year; for 4.5 per cent of the failing 
firms and 3.5 per cent of the liabili- 
ties. The state’s proportion of new 
firms was a little lower and the 
failures slightly higher than in 1959. 


seA WHOPPING 50 per cent in- 
crease in its budget for the next two 
years was asked by the Florida De- 
velopment Commission, with most 
of the extra $2,750,000 to go to 
combat tourist promotion efforts of 
Caribbean Islands and Mexico. 

Director B. R. Fuller recom- 
mended a step-up in tourist adver- 
tising, asking for $5 million for the 
tourist division for the next two years 
which is almost equal to the budget 
for the whole department for the 
past two years. 

The commission also asked for 
some increase in the industrial serv- 
ices staff to lure more factories to 
Florida. The industrial division, is 
“seriously understaffed,” Fuller said. 
It has more than 400 prospects hang- 
ing on the line, he cited, and more 
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Failures Rise 


employes are needed to help furnish 
information to these prospects. 

In the past, the commission has 
tried to get “clean” manufacturing 
establishments — those without ob- 
noxious side effects. Fuller suggested 
that more effort be made to get 
heavy manufacturing plants, with 
special emphasis on locating factories 
in rural counties which have plenty 
of space. 

Fuller asked for $40,000 a year to 
activate the nuclear industrial devel- 
opment department and asked the 
gee to raise the salary of his 
job from $13,000 to $16,000 the first 
year of the budget period and to 
$16,900 the second. Fuller retires 
this month with Governor LeRoy 
Collins. 

For the whole commission, Fuller 
asked for a two-year budget of $8 
million and requested 36 more em- 
ployes to go with the 148 already 
working on the commission. 


asAN INDUSTRIAL REAL ES- 
TATE course, believed to be the first 
to be offered in the nation, will be 
conducted at the University of 
Florida next fall. 

The four-year course will be sup- 
ported by a $10,000 teaching grant 
presented by the Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors, a branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, during the group’s Dallas 
convention. 

J. L. Hearin of Tampa is chairman 
of the society’s committee which will 
work with the university in setting 
up the course. 


sa RYDER SYSTEM says it has 
agreed to sell part of its automobile 
rental business to Mississippi indus- 
trialist Dumas Milner. Ryder has 
been gradually disposing of its rental 
cars which it acquired along with a 
large truck-leasing business in the 
1959 purchase of the Dixie Drive-It- 
Yourself System of Birmingham, Ala. 

The sale to Milner Enterprises, 
Inc., will involve approximately 215 
automobiles plus leased locations in 
Miami, New Orleans and Jackson, 
Miss. This will leave Ryder with 
some 165 rental cars at locations in 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Nashville 


but the company indicated these will 
be disposed of in the near future. 
President _— A. Ryder said his 
company will concentrate on leasing 
rather than renting automobiles. 


as GENERAL TELEPHONE Com- 
pany has announced a five-year ex- 
pansion program, during which time 
the utility firm plans to spend $180,- 
570,000 for its six-county operating 
area, with $50 million to be spent in 
Tampa. 

According to Carl D. Brorein, Jr., 
General's operating vice president, 
major expenditures will be in land 
and buildings, dial switchboard 
equipment, outside cable, wire, 
poles, and telephone instruments and 
connections. The allocation does not 
include the continuing replacement 
of old equipment. 

Brorein said seven new central 
office buildings will be built in the 
Tampa area. The Tampa downtown 
headquarters building will be en- 
larged by a six story addition to 
house new equipment. 

As part of the expansion and im- 
provement program, Brorein said all 
Tampa telephones will be put on a 
seven-digit numbering system by 
March of 1962 to enable nationwide 
direct dialing of long distance calls. 

The expansion program will be 
financed by bond issues, he stated. 


ss FLORIDA COULD POSTPONE 
severe shore erosion for as many as 
40 years by pumping sand into the 
sea in Northeast Florida, according 
to Dr. W. F. Tanner, a Florida State 
University geologist. 

Tanner, who has studied Florida 
coasts for six years, said the supply 
of sand which nourishes Florida's 
eastern seaboard beaches is dwind- 
ling, contributing to the shore erosion 
problems of the state’s shoreline. 

Florida’s main erosion areas are 
between Palm Beach and Miami, and 
two sections of the Gulf Coast, one 
between St. Petersburg and Fort 
Myers and the other between Pan- 
ama City and Pensacola, he said. He 
estimated that Florida now loses a 
million tons of sand more each year 
than it gains. 
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... Inside the State 


ss A PROPOSAL which would raise 
an estimated $53 million a year for 
the state won approval of the excise 
tax subcommittee of the Interim 
Committee on Finance and Taxation. 

Casting around for a “painless” 
way of raising additional tax money 
if needed, the committee headed by 
State Senator Sam Gibbons of 
Tampa, approved extending the sales 
tax to labor performed on such items 
as automobiles, plumbing and tele- 
vision sets. 

Gibbons said a sales tax on labor 
performed on_ tangible personal 
property would be comparatively 
painless. 

The committee unanimously re- 





jected any tax on groceries or drugs ~ 


and turned down a proposed in- 
crease in the state’s tax on dog and 
horse racing and jai alai frontons, but 
indicated it might recommend elimi- 
nation of a $700 a day now allowed 
the parimutuel plants before the 
state starts taking its cut. 


sa THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Steel Corporation has 
taken an option on a site near Jack- 
sonville for construction of a cement 
distribution station. The firm expects 
to build similar stations at Port 
Canaveral and at Norfolk, Va. 
Leslie B. Worthington, U.S. Steel 
president, said cement requirements 
on the Eastern and Gulf coasts have 
increased faster than in other sections 
of the country and that high grade 
cement making materials in those 
areas are limited. Supplies for the 
new stations will come from Nassau. 


es FLORIDA TANK LINES has 
acquired the oldest and _ biggest 
marine hauling firm in the state, 
Daniels Barge and Towing Company 
of Miami. 

The persident of Florida Tank 
Lines, W. Palmer Van Arsdale, said 
the Daniels fleet of tugs and barges 
will be combined with his company’s 
marine division to form the Coastal 
Barge and Towing Company. 
Coastal’s fleet will be made up of 16 
tugs and 37 barges, some large 
enough to haul 1,200-ton shipments 
to the Bahamas and West Indies. Van 
Arsdale expects the fleet to be en- 
larged and modernized and says it 
will expand into the petroleum-haul- 
ing field. 

Van Arsdale becomes. board ehair- 
man of the new firm, Henry Michew 
will be president and Elmore 
Daniels, who launched the acquired 
barge and towing operation in 1925, 
will remain as a director. 





Hello, Operator... 
Give Me the Moon 


Wishing for the moon, and getting it, too, may not be 

as far away as you think. Already, transistors invented 
by telephone scientists beep vital information from 
satellites orbiting in space. Today, millions enjoy the 
convenience of Direct Distance Dialing, phones that 
answer and record while you’re out, and other 
telephone conveniences once undreamed of. 


Tomorrow the moon? Well, you can dream. Research 
sees even greater telephone wonders ahead. 


Southern Bell 
..- Growling with the Futune 
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eesFLORIDA TRUCKERS have 
been authorized to boost rates five per 
cent in addition to a recent two per 
cent emergency increase and South- 
ern Bell Telephone Company was 
ordered to start reducing its rates b 
more than $2 million a year. Bot 
decisions were handed down by the 
Florida Public Utilities Commission 
in November. 

The truckers, through the Florida 
Intrastate Rate Bureau, sought a 15 
per cent increase, which would have 
given them a composite 93 per cent 
operating ratio, or a cost of 93 cents 
to bring in $1 in revenue. 

The commission said the record in 
this case showed composite operating 
results of 99.36 per cent for Florida 
truckers, “unquestionably too high 
for a financially healthy transporta- 
tion system.” It didn’t agree the 
sought-for 93 per cent was the 
“magic figure that must be obtained.” 

The five per cent increase, which 
went into effect last month, gives 
an operating ratio of 94.63 per cent 
and will raise the truck lines’ reve- 
nue by an estimated $584,000 a year. 

Ordering Southern Bell to pro- 
ceed at once with a suburban rate 
reduction, the Commission rejected 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A MEASURE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 





Press Clippings are a valuable aid 
to sales and public relations. 


Clippings pin-point the news of 
your field . . . . provide sales leads 
and product information .. -. act 
as a check on your public relations 
program .... watch your competi- 
tor and his advertising. 


Send for brochure and details to 
Florida’s only press clipping bureau. 





FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 
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the company’s request for a delay 
and reaffirmed an order which would 
cut $2,046,500 from the firm’s annual 
income. It also rejected a company 
request for the authority to offset 
the decrease by raising some of its 
other rates. 

Ten days earlier, the commission 
ruled the company was making too 
much money—more than the seven 
per cent on its investment permitted 
by law. The company disagreed and 
asked for permission to increase 
long-distance rates. 


ss FLORIDA GOT ITS FIRST year- 
round luxury cruise ship in mid- 
December when Ariadne Shipping 
Company brought its S.S. Ariadne 
into the port of Miami. The 454-foot 
vessel is the former flagship of the 
Hamburg-American Line cruise fleet. 

Built in England in 1951, the 
Ariadne will be placed in service 
from Miami to the Caribbean, Ber- 





muda, Panama, Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 

President of the newly-formed 
Ariadne Shipping Company is ship- 
ping magnate W. R. Lovett of Jack- 
sonville. An interest is held also by 
McCormick Shipping Company, a 
Panamanian concern which operates 
three cruise ships from Miami. 

The Ariadne was purchased earlier 
this year from Hamburg-American 
for a price reported between $314 
and $4 million. In 1957 the German 
line had acquired the 7,500-ton liner 


from Swedish Lloyd for about $3% 
million, and had her completely re. 
conditioned for the luxury European 
cruise trade at a cost of $1% million, 


se WINQ, a new radio station of 
50,000 watts, has been put into oper- 
ation on the west coast by the Rand 
Broadcasting Co. Licensed to St. 
Petersburg-Tampa, the new station 
will be located at 1010 on the dial, 
Initial operations will be con- 
ducted from new studios in the Hills- 
boro Hotel in Tampa. Pinellas county 
operations will originate later in a 
studio-office in St. Petersburg. 
WINQ is headed by Rex Rand oi 
Miami, who also operates the 50,000 
watt WINZ in Miami as well as 
radio station WEAT and TV Station 
WEAT-TV in West Palm Beach. 
General manager, Harold Meyer. 
said that 50,000 watts will give the 
new station “more power than all 
other radio stations in Tampa, St. 
Petersburg, Clearwater and Sarasota 
combined. WINQ will serve 18 
counties, reaching over a million and 
a half listeners.” 
Operation will be daytime—from 
sunrise to sunset. 


saA 16-ACRE, Lake Shore tract in 
Jacksonville has been zoned for de- 
velopment of a modern office build- 
ing complex. Frank H. Brownett, 
representing the development firm, 
said prospective tenants include 
Woodmen of the World Insurance 
Co. which would employ about 1,500 
people, and the U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 


ee THE CITY OF FORT MYERS 
has purchased from the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad for $2,072,200 a 
downtown 18-acre tract, partially 
river front. It will be used for a 
park, parking and possible site for 
a department store. 









WRITE FOR 
BROCHURE & 
RATES, DEPT.FT 





CONVENIENT TO THE PEOPLE WHO BUY ON FLORIDA’S CENTRAL 
" EAST COAST to serve you with distinction for your business comfort. 
_ The first new hotel in West Palm Beach in 35 
q years, the TOWN HOUSE welcomes you with 
gracious service and unexcelled facilities. 
—— ~ You will find the large cheerful rooms 
a welcome friend at the end of a day’s travel or business. The Staff 
and Management would like you to make the TOWN HOUSE your 
“Branch Office Home” in the booming Palm Beaches. 


® AIR CONDITIONED & HEATED ® FREE INDOOR PARKING 
© SWIMMING POOL® GOLF COURSE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
© 165 ROOMSe STOUFFER’S RESTAURANT AND COCKTAILS 


SA gt iC LJ SSeS 


HOTELONTHE LAKE,WEST PALM BEACH.FLORIDAS ; 
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... Inside the State 





as A NEW EFFORT.to link Miami 
and Tampa with a $220 million sup- 
erhighway that would cut 60 miles 
from the 285-mile distance has been 
started by the State Association of 
County Commissioners. 

Declaring the expressway “vital,” 
the group set up a special steering 
committee to fight for the road. 
James Spanos, chairman of the Sar- 
asota County Commission, was 
named chairman of the committee, 
which will hold its first meeting in 
Dade County in January. 

Dade Gounty Commissioner Joe 
Boyd, Jr., urged the association to 
encourage legislative support for 
the proposed road, as the west- 
lower east coast was dropped from 
the federal interstate program sev- 
eral years ago. He also suggested 
that the Florida Turnpike Authority 
take over the project. 

Commissioners from Lee and Col- 
lier Counties said they couldn't 
consider anything until U.S. 41 is 
repaired. Spanos pointed out that 
even with four-laning of U.S. 41, 
another road is needed to meet 
overcrowded conditions. The pro- 
posed road would parallel U.S. 41, 
at an estimated cost of $1 million 
per mile. 


esA THIRD OIL FIELD has been 
discovered in Florida, about six 
miles southeast of the only produc- 
ing field at Sunniland in Collier 
County. 

Humble Oil Company struck oil 
at 11,630 feet in the new field but 
abandoned the site because of salt 
water and will drill a new well three 
quarters of a mile away. A crude 
oil field at 40 Mile Bend, east of 
Miami in Dade County, is not being 
developed because of high cost of 


production. 
Permits for the fourth and fifth 
tidelands exploratory wells have 


been granted by the State Cabinet. 
The California Company will drill 
10 miles off Marquesas Key in the 
west end »f Monroe County and off 
St. Teresa on the Northwest Gulf 
coast in Franklin County. 


s8A MINNEAPOLIS BUILDING 
FIRM, Thompson Homes, Inc., 
which claims to be the nation’s fifth 
largest house-building company, has 
announced plans to sell 4,000 homes 
with a total value of $50 million at 
Cape Vista during the next four 
years. 
woe 


to Orrin E. Thompson, 
president o 


the company, the project 


is already under construction and a 
business center has been built at the 
site, which is located between Sara- 
sota and Bradenton. 


se THE JACKSONVILLE PAPER 
Company has purchased all the com- 
mon stock of the Richmond-based 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, 
Inc., of Virginia, which operates 
divisions in Richmond and Norfolk, 
Va., Raleigh, N. C. and Columbia, 
S. C. 

Tom R. McGehee, president of 


Jacksonville Paper, said the Virginia 
company will be operated as an in- 
dependent division and that no per- 
sonnel changes are contemplated. 
Travis H. Epes, Jr., current president 
of the company, will continue to 
serve in that capacity. 

McGehee said the purchase will 
result in a network of 24 merchant 
houses serving the entire Southeast 
and that with supporting manufac- 
turing and converting operations, 
sales will total approximately $60 
million annually. 











THE TREND IS TO 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


American Bankers Life Assurance Company is now the third largest 
life insurance company domiciled in this state. Doing business in 36 
states and the District of Columbia, this growing company now has 
more than $400,000,000 life insurance in force. When you think of 
life insurance, think of American Bankers Life. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Josern H. Brock 
Vice-President, Eastern 
Air Lines, Miami, Florida 


Georce W. DELLA 
Attorney-at-Law 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Witimo K. pve VEER 
President 
Financial Consultants, Inc. 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Avan K. DoLiiver 
President, Credit Finance 
Service, Inc. 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Georce S. Eccies 
President, First Security 
Corporation System of Banks 
of Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

THORNTON M. FINCHER 
Vice-President and 
Treasurer, Security Trust 
Company, Miami, Florida 

Roy H. Hawkins 
Vice-President, Bessemer 
Properties 
Miami, Florida 

Paut L. E. HELLIWELL 
Helliwell, Melrose & 
DeWolf 
Miami, Florida 


Peter S. KNox, Jr. 
President, Knox Corporation 
Thomson, Georgia 


R. Kmx LANDON 
President of American 
Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida 


Tom L. LecLer 
Insurance 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Georce S. Linc 
Executive Vice-President of 
American Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


James K. McSHane, M.D. 
Director, Doctors Hospital, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


James G. RANNI 
Chairman of the Board of 
Amercian Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


Puivip STOLLER 
President of 
American Bankers Insurance 


Company of Florida 


MITCHELL WOLFSON 
President, Wometco Enterprises, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 





| Home Office 


| R. Kirk Landon, President 


OF FLORIDA 


Miami 
James G. Ranni, Chairman of the Board 
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GENERAL MANAGER i 
FOSTER & CURRY, INC. E 
MIAMI 


A veteran of many years in the construction business, Mr. Curry is 
widely known for his work. 


His abilities are currently being reflected in the multi-million 
dollar 36th Street Interchange in Miami and the new Morton Towers 
Hotel. 

Mr. Curry operates a fleet of about 50 trucks and trailers. Hunt 


Truck Sales is pleased to have provided many of these units, primarily 
heavy duty equipment used to transport huge precast pilings and beams. 
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TRAILMOBILE © THERMO-KING 


Tampa | Miami | Lake Worth St. Petersburg 
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.. Inside the State 





s#A NOVEL METHOD of check. 
ing on the economic effects brought 
on by a convention in a community 
was tried recently by the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 
When the Jim Walter Corporation 
held its annual sales conference and 


stockholders meeting in Tampa, each; 


of ‘the nearly 800 persons attending 
exchanged their expense money for 
two dollar bills when registering. 

Over $50,000 in the nearly extinct 
currency was placed in circulation 
through the convention. 

“Through the distribution of two 
dollar bills to those attending the 
convention we sought to demonstrate 
the tremendous economic impact of 
conventions on a community,” Ell- 
wood Johnson, chairman of the 
chamber’s convention committee ex- 
plained. 

One downtown department store 
reported that it received 67 of the 
bills during the four-day convention. 
A ladies ready-to-wear shop in Ybor 
City received 22. 

Other reports of the unusual cur- 
rency came from shoe stores, florists, 
hardware stores, pharmacies, restau- 
rants, cab companies, nurseries, 
super markets, small neighborhood 
stores, golf courses, package stores, 
jewelry stores and numerous others. 

“We know that these two dollar 
bills were put into circulation by the 
convention, because ordinarily none 
of the Tampa banks put the currency 
in circulation,” Ralph Chapman, 
manager of the Chamber Convention 
Bureau explained. 

“Not only did the two dollars bills 
prove to Tampans the tremendous 
economic value of conventions, it 
also showed that most of the money 
brought into Tampa by conventions 
stays here and is distributed through- 
out the community. Not only do the 
hotels, restaurants and downtown 
stores benefit but also the small 
neighborhood businesses,” W. J. 
Baritt, the Chamber's president, said. 


ss WESLEY ASSOCIATES, Lake- 
land, has announced the publication 
of a new magazine—Florida Forum— 
with the initial issue scheduled for 
Januray 1961. The new magazine is 
an outgrowth of the Florida Forum 
Bulletin—official organ of the Roof- 
ing & Sheet Metal Contractors Asso- 
ciation of Florida. 

Under the editorship of Frank D. 
Wesley, the Florida Forum will fea- 
ture a news format inside a slick 
cover and will concentrate on items 
and photos of interest to the Florida 
roofing and sheet metal contractor. 
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A hint of what the future holds 
for the vending machine industry 
was given at a six day convention of 
the National Automatic Merchan- 
dising Association held last Novem- 
ber at the Miami Beach Convention 
Hall. 

Displayed at the convention were 
row on row of automatic vending 
machines from the simplest coin-in- 
the-slot affairs to one (not yet in 
production) which will accept bills 
up to $20 denomination. 

Though about three-fourths of all 
sales of the country’s estimated 4 
million vending machines now in 
operation still sell candy, cigarettes 
and soft drinks, the emphasis is shift- 
ing to more versatile machines which 
will vend hot meals, hot or cold 
drinks, and a wide assortment of 
general merchandise. 


Venders Can Replace Cafeterias 


In Florida, the field is wide open 
for installation of banks of food 
vending machines in plants, schools 
and other places where there is a 
captive market. In many cases, 
venders {the machines are venders, 
people who operate them are ven- 
dors) can replace cafeterias. 

There are hundreds of vending 
machine operations in Florida, most 
of them small, with one or two men 
operating out of a home or smail 
shop. Despite the fact that servicing 
the machines is highly specialized, 
requiring skilled mechanics, a num- 
ber of service stations, sundry stores 
and the like have their own ma- 
chines. Though the principle manu- 
facturers won't sell to retail loca- 
tions, control of resale is difficult, 
and these locations acquire second- 
hand machines. 

It is expected that full-line vend- 
ing of meals in plants and schools 
will grow in Florida along with the 
expected increase in the number of 

lants and schools themselves. These 

anks of venders are installed and 
serviced by Florida’s three or four 
large vending machine firms. 

Listen to Robert Cozart, president 
of Tampa’s Automatic Merchandis- 
ing, Inc.: “The trend is definitely to 
full-line vending, in which banks of 
venders dispense meals, afford a 
wide selection of foods. Venders 
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Full-Line Vending of Meals in Plants 


and Schools to Grow in Florida 
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Banks of vending machines similar to the one above are being installed 
at a rapid pace in Florida’s educational institutions. 


offer many advantages over company 
or school cafeterias. With new 
equipment, kitchens can be oper- 
ated right behind the machine. They 
are efficient because there is no con- 
versation between employees and 
customers. Savings are realized be- 
cause only those items which are 
being consumed are refilled. There 
is absolute portion and quality 
control.” 

Cozart said one and five dollar bill 
changers now coming on the market 
will speed the trend to full-line 
vending. The changers contain 
electric eyes which scan bills for 
pre-determined configurations. “It’s 
almost impossible to fool these ma- 
chines. When the changers were first 
displayed at the Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit, they rejected a batch of 
brand-new one dollar bills. No one 
could understand why until a 
Treasury man was called in and 


discovered the bills had been im- 
properly printed.” 

The business has its share of prob- 
lems, which quickly become the 
problems of employers installing 
vending machine food service. 

Studies made in a number of 
places in the U.S. show that psycho- 
logical hurdles rise up when banks 
of vendjng machines replace com- 
pany cafeterias. Some time ago the 
Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania tested the venders in one 
plant before installing them through- 
out their system. Automatic food 
service is well suited for telephone 
exchanges and hospitals because ma- 
chines can operate 24 hours a day 
with no additional overhead. 

The first objection discovered was 
that women become attached to per- 
sonal service, and when venders 
were installed the morale of female 
employees dipped. Subsequently, 
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WANT 


More New Florida 


BUSINESS? 


Then Check These 
Two Vital Reports... 


























NEW FLORIDA 
CORPORATION REPORTS 


. Corporation name. 

. The company’s worth. 

. Where they intend to 
operate. 

. Product or service to be 
made or offered. 

. Authorized stock and value. 

. Names, holdings, and 
locations. 

. Filing date. 

. Name of filing Attorney 
and his mailing address. 


7 WNnN— 


CN nui 


NEW FLORIDA 
RETAIL BUSINESS REPORTS 
1. Name and address of new 
company. 

2. Owner’s name. 

3. What the company plans to 
sell or do. 

4. Date of going into business. 


YOU CAN USE THIS com- 
plete and advance information 
to great advantage. Write 
or call us today. FLORIDA 
TREND, phone 8-1885 - 1306 
Grand Central, Tampa, Fla. 
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Few Complaints Concern Food Quality... 


the company installed banks of 
venders at 17 other locations, but 
were always careful several weeks in 
advance to notify employees of the 
impending change and explain the 
reasons for it. 

In some places, hostesses have 
been employed to provide the per- 
sonal touch. 


Frequently there are storms of 
complaints about the machines when 
they are first installed. Most com- 
mon complaints concern coin loss 
and machine breakdown. Many 
complaints are groundless, merely a 
subconscious expression of protest 
by employees who resent any change 
from accustomed ways of doing 
things. (It is significant that almost 
no complaints concern the quality of 
food.) But this problem can be over- 
come by paving the way for the 
change well ahead of time by noti- 
fication and explanation. 


Though modern vending machines 
are capable of handling almost any 
kind of merchandise, it is not ex- 
pected that they will expand into 
other retail fields, in the near future. 
Filene’s Department Store in Boston 
tried it in 1950, and it didn’t work 
out very well. They opened an auto- 
matic store called the U-Serve-U 
Center in Boston’s Greyhound Bus 
Terminal. It was completely auto- 
matic, had custom-built equipment 
which offered children’s toys, neck- 
laces, socks, games, handkerchiefs, 
shirts, ties and such like. Subse- 
quently, Filene’s opened other 
centers at Logan International Air- 
port and the Back Bay Railway 
Station. 

But Filene’s soon learned that 
machines couldn't sell goods usually 
sold over the counter. Too much in- 
volved size and fit, people wanted to 
touch and examine goods before 


Most complaints concern coin loss and 
machine breakdown when they are first 
installed. 


purchasing. Women wanted wider 
selections, were reluctant to buy 
intimate goods in public view. Soon 
these goods were replaced by novel- 
ties. Finally, in 1953, all the centers 
were closed. 


Success of Automatic Merchandising 

The industry everywhere has en- 
joyed phenomenal growth in recent 
years. Its growth in Florida is 
pointed up by the success of Tampa’s 
Automatic Merchandising, Inc, 
whose trademark is MerMac, for 
MERchandising MAChines. This 
firm was started in August, 1953 by 
Robert Cozart with 18 machines. 
Gross income of first year operations 
was less than $95,000. The company 
went public in 1956 and acquired 
two other vending companies in 
Tampa, two in Orlando, and one in 
St. Petersburg. Its territory grew 
until it now covers the West Coast 
from Fort Myers to New Port 
Richey, and parts of central Florida 
including Orlando and Sanford. In 
November it was awarded four-year 
contracts for vending services to 
afford supplementary feeding of 
15,000 people at Florida State Uni- 
versity and Florida A&M College 
in Tallahassee. 

At the end of the latest fiscal year, 
the company had 42 employees, over 
2,000 machines and 31 service ve- 
hicles, most of which were radio- 
equipped. Gross income was in ex- 
cess of $1.6 million, total assets were 
over $1.1 million, the company had 
some 800 stockholders in 30 states 
and three foreign countries and there 
were 289,195 outstanding shares of 
stock. 

In recent years profits have been 
plowed back into the business to 
finance the additional machines and 
equipment needed to meet expansion 
requirements. End 
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SHOULD FLORIDA BUILD 


AIR CONDITIONED SCHOOLS? 


A Pinellas County Experiment Could 
Lead to More Comfortable Classrooms 


= we keep Johnny cool at 
school at no extra cost? 

A unique experiment in Pinellas 
County between an air conditioned 
school and conventional type school 
promises to tell us some of the 
answers. Hundreds of junior high 
school students will start being 
guinea pigs for a three-year study 
this February which will measure 
to an iota what their occupancy and 
accomplishments totaled on both the 
dollar and progress chart. 

Half of these young learners will 
enter a conventional but modern 
school in St. Petersburg known by 
the unimaginative name of Pinellas 
Park Junior High School. They will 
have smooth new desks and shiny 
new floors and walls, but if hot 
weather is getting Mom down at 
home chances are Johnny will shed 
the same beads of perspiration. He 
will have in most cases three ex- 
posures to snatch a little breeze, but 
there probably won't be- any, and his 
good and conscientious teacher will 
feel a little fidgety and underpaid 
for the task at hand. 


The Cool School 


A little to the north at the Oak 
Grove Junior High, Sharon’s natural 
ringlets will be as fresh as the 
moment she jumped out of Dad's 
car, if they haven't been dipped in 
the ink well just behind. Teacher’s 
crisp cotton that she salvaged from 
college days will be holding a bold 
front and alertness will be in the air. 
The big vent under the blackboard 
will be breathing out the cool stuff 
that makes young minds forget about 
the noises and smells of the black 
asphalt play area outside and atten- 
tion will be directed to the strange, 
wondrous realm of things unknown. 


Back at the Pinellas County school 
board office, school officials will be 
intermittently wondering how much 
more Sharon is absorbing than 
Johnny. They will be thinking of 
the estimates that the experts gave 
them on the monthly air condition- 
ing bill and attempting to adjust it 
in their minds to the particular 
weather at hand. 

From the preliminary figures, how- 
ever, it appears that the use of air 
conditioning in Florida schools de- 
serves careful consideration. 

Two different architects, each try- 
ing to provide the most school for 
the least cost, designed these schools 
of equal area and comparable facil- 
ities. Plans provided were of very 
different concept, however. 

The non-air conditioned school is 
of typical Florida breeze type, 
rambling construction in order to 
give maximum natural ventilation. 
The air conditioned Oak Grove 
School is compactly designed to re- 
duce air conditioning load and build- 
ing construction costs. 

Total cost of each school to the 
county was approximately the same 
since the air conditioning facilities 
in the one school allowed for greater 
compactness of design, thus a sav- 
ings in building costs. In fact, the 
air conditioned school was actually 
ahead with a construction cost for 
the 24-classroom facility of $664,082 
against $680,778 for the non-air 
conditioned school. 


Experiment Being Watched 


The Florida air conditioning in- 
dustry is watching this experiment 
with natural interest. The architects 
for this particular air conditioned 
school were Bruce and Parrish, St. 





Petersburg, and engineering was 
handled by Healy and Latimer, also 
of St. Petersburg. The general con- 
tractor was Settecasi and Chillura, 
Tampa. Air conditioning was in- 
stalled by Tampa Armature Works. 
All worked closely with American 
Air Filter Company, Inc. in the 
installation. 

Florida utilities have an equal 
interest and the catalyst for the 
experiment probably came from an 
extremely low rate offered by Hous- 
ton Gas Corporation which offered 
the concession if gas powered air 
conditioning units were utilized. 


Schools Will Be Cleaner 


The obvious advantages and sav- 
ings of air conditioned schools lies 
within the realm of maintenance and 
utilization. These schools will be 
much cleaner, therefore cutting 
maintenance costs. An air condi- 
tioned school will be much more 
functional during the extremely hot 
summer months and will offer a 
meeting source for large gatherings 
year round in the comfort that 
Floridians are coming to expect. 
More year round use could be 
utilized to offset double sessions if 
that point were reached. 

Another factor weighing in the 
favor of compact, temperature con- 
trolled schools is the ability to build 
schools on less property. Air condi- 
tioned schools require much less land 
because of their compactness. As 
congestion grows and land prices 
increase in Florida this may become 
one of the most compelling ad- 
vantages. Schools can be built in 
highly developed areas of town 
without fear of noise and distraction. 


End 


A typical breeze type school at 
the left actually cost more to 
build than the compactly designed 
air conditioned school on the 
right. Both schools were built as 
an experiment in Pinellas County. 
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This is Engine No. 800, one of 20 Mikado-type freight locomotives 
built for The Atlantic Coast Line by Baldwin Locomotive Works 
in 1911, the year Gulf Life was founded. Drivers: 56” in diameter. 
Weight of engine and tender: 189 tons. Tender capacity: 8,000 
gals. of water, 12 tons of coal. 


IRoN HoRSE 


In 1911, there basically were just two sources of power for transportation, the 
horse and the iron horse. Such workhorses of the railroads as old +800 gave 
wonderful service for years and years. Today, their diesel descendents are 
turning in even more remarkable performances. 


From a modest beginning back in 1911, Gulf Life has also grown in strength 
and service over the years. It has grown to a $1% billion company. It serves 
well over a million policyowners...and is truly a Southern institution. 


Whatever the insurance needs of you or your company, you’ll do well to 
consider Gulf Life for life insurance, group insurance, or accident and sickness 
insurance. Just call your Gulf Life representative. 


Founded 1911 e Home Office, Jacksonville, Florida 
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PART II 





TRANSITION IN DADE: 


GREATER MIAMI 


Big, Overgrown Youngster 


Metro Has Traveled a Rough Road But 
Its Heralded Services May Be Coming 


By Charles Darragh 


Thwagh Greater Miami's problems are no more critical 
than those of any other sprawling metropolitan area, 
they seem more critical. Youngsters commonly have 
not learned how to live with their problems, and 
Greater Miami is a big, overgrown youngster. 

Miami itself is only 65 years old. The other 25 cities 
which make up this nation’s fastest growing metropoli- 
tan complex are even younger. Two-thirds of all resi- 
dents have moved in since World War Two, nearly half 
since the Korean War. They have not had time to de- 
velop traditions, or common ways of looking at things. 
They have not yet learned how to communicate with 
each other very effectively. Many of them, not having 
had time to put roots down in Miami, still think of 
themselves as citizens of Passaic, or Hartford, or wher- 
ever they came from. Consequently, there is little pur- 
pose in Miami's development. What leadership there 
is pulls in all directions at once. 


Projects Have Been Left Undone 


This lack of unity, for one thing, has the effect of 
stymieing public projects needed for the healthy devel- 
opment of the entire community. Many such ventures 
have been planned, announced amid trumpeting pub- 
licity, and then left undone year after year. 

Examples are numerous. Because Miami's seaport is 
inadequate, plans were drawn up some years ago to 
build a modern seaport on Dodge Island, a low chain 
of mounds in Biscayne Bay composed of spoil dredged 
up from the ship channel. Energy enough to create 
several ports was wasted in talk for and against the 
Dodge Island project, but until recently nothing was 
done about it. 

Another example is Interama. Because of Miami's 
strategic location it became apparent long ago that a 
permanent international trade and cultural exposition 
would boost it as a center of Latin American trade. By 
1951 plans had advanced far enough for the Florida 
Legislature to set up an Inter-American Cultural and 
Trade Center Authority with 11 members, the governor 
serving as ex-offico chairman.- The Authority’s function 
was to bring the Center into existence as a self-liquidat- 
ing and anaes enterprise. The idea was even 


endorsed by a joint resolution of Congress and fur- 
thered by a Presidential Proclamation. But, of course, 
real initiative had to come from local sources. Again 
there was much talk and little action. 

For years there have been plans to connect Ragged 









Cruise and cargo ships will some day be using Metro's 
$20 million Dodge Island Seaport in Biscayne Bay. 


Keys, a chain of islands stretching along the coast south 
of Key Biscayne, to each other and to the mainland with 
a causeway, and develop them as Dade County’s only 
family-type resort area. Again, much talk and no action. 


Time to Work Together 


It appears that the time has already come for Miami 
leadership to find common causes and work together 
for them, or suffer rather dire consequences. 

Business has been rough in Dade County lately. 
Tourism has fallen off. Important manufacturing plants 
in a few instances have closed down or moved out. The 
construction business, swollen to mammoth size by 15 
years of unparalleled activity, has declined seriously. ~ 
Unemployment is high. Even the extraordinary political 
structure known as Metro may be falling apart at the 
seams. 

Of great importance is the impact of thousands of 
Cuban refugees who have lately swarmed into Miami. 
Some estimates put their number as high as 60,000. 
They have no money, need relief supplies of food to 
stay alive. Formerly, wealthy Cubans visited Miami 
regularly on shopping expeditions, bringing in millions 
of dollarsywhich contributed measurably to area pros- 
perity. Of course that trade has been cut off com- 
pletely. The Cubans now in Miami are taking any 
work they can get at any wage, competing in the job 
markets with Miami workers. Counter-revolutionary 
activity on the part of these refugees and soaring crime 
rates have forced the Miami Police Department to ex- 
tend the work week of officers from five days to six. As 
long ago as last fall, the refugee situation was so critical 
that local officials screamed for help to the state and 
federal governments. 

As Greater Miami's problems multiply, it becomes 
more apparent that the need is for strong leadership. 

Instead (few observers disagree) there is too much 
working at cross purposes. This is brought about by 
what are thought to be opposing economic interests, or 
by downright misunderstanding. These attitudes are 
a holdover from the time when the several municipali- 
ties were smaller, still separated from each. other by 
stretches of open country, had different economic. bases, 
possessed provincial feelings of rivalry. Remember, this 
earlier time in the case of Miami was only a few years 
ago. 
The hotel people on Miami Beach want louder, 
brighter, jazzier “fun” promotion of the area, believe 
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Miami’s new “Torch of Friendship” symbolizes the 
close relationship of the city with the peoples of 
Latin America. 


Agribusiness, centered in the South Dade truck 
farming area, is a $30 to $50 million-a-year industry. 


more big-name entertainers will puff up lagging tour- 
ism. Many of them, openly or covertly, would like to 
see roulette, card games and off-track horse betting 
legalized. It is reported the Florida League for the 
Extension of Legalized Gambling, with headquarters 
on Miami Beach, has a kitty of over a half-million dol- 
lars for “lobbying” purposes. “Legalized gambling in 
casinos is the only way we can compete with Las Vegas, 
the Caribbean and even the Riviera,” they say. “It 
could be kept respectable. If formal evening wear were 
required it would keep away those who couldn't afford 
to lose. And think of the tax revenues to the state!” 

Contrariwise, businessmen on the other side of Bis- 
cayne Bay would like to see more manufacturing plants 
come in, and are convinced that the playground image 
frightens them off. In their promotion of the area, these 
leaders would emphasize the climate and gracious out- 
door living which acts as a magnet to attract skilled 
workers and top executives. They would publicize 
churches and schools and good government. 


Compromise Not Expected 


Can a compromise be found which would bring 
these two extremes of opinion together? Probably not. 
They are part of the intrinsic frustration of adolescence, 
the neurosis-inspiring dichotomy of youth. The cure 
will come only with maturity, with the passage of time. 
Meanwhile, each faction is destined to counter the pro- 
gress of the other. 

Greater Miami is tied together by a web much 
stronger than the bridges and causeways spanning 
Biscayne Bay. The separate towns of an earlier Dade 
County have spread out and grown together and now 
form a single community. It is a whole body, and the 
well-being and prosperity of each member depends on 
the good health and sound development of all other 
members. This is a fact unfortunately recognized only 
by the few. Growth has been too fast, there has been 
too much work to do; there has been neither time nor 
leisure for thinking things through. 

In their unplanned, unregulated, unco-ordinated 
growth, the 27 governments of Greater Miami by the 
middle of the decade of the fifties had developed an 
almost unbelievable hodgepodge of inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and duplications. There were 27 differ- 
ent sets of traffic regulations in Dade County, and as 
many separate police departments to enforce them. 
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TORCH OF FRI 








Motorists were confused and frustrated. Area-wide 
planning was virtually non-existent. There were only § ™ 
four arterial streets to carry traffic north and south, and a 
these were so crowded they came to be known as the § " 
longest parking lots in the world. The court system § © 
handling misdemeanor and traffic cases consisted of a § P 
wide variety of municipal courts, part-time judges and § " 
justices of the peace. Water and sewer services were § P 
provided by several of the municipalities and 53 private § " 
concerns. Still, about 62 per cent of all homes depended § ° 
on septic tanks for sewage disposal. Sixteen per cent § © 





of all homes were not connected with public water sys- d 
tems, either municipally or privately owned. Taxation § " 
was a nightmare. Each municipality assessed and taxed § © 
property within its own boundaries, while the county — * 
assessed and taxed all property. Consequently, homes 

and business firms lucky enough to be in the unincorpo- § ‘ 
rated areas which wound around and between the var- § 
ious municipalities paid only the county tax; property § | 
in the municipalities paid the courity tax plus a munici- § ‘ 


pal tax. It was a rats’ nest of a situation which got § . 
worse and worse each year as more and more tourists § ! 
flooded in and stayed to become permanent residents. § ‘ 

Obviously something had to be done about it. In 
1954, supported by some public officials and civic lead- 
ers, the Committee on Municipal Research of the Uni- 
versity of Miami contracted with the Public Adminis- 
tration Service, a research group with headquarters in 
Chicago, to study the problems of government which 
Greater Miami was encountering and try to come up 
with some solutions. 


Metro Was Result of Study Team 
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A study team of seven members was sent to Miami. 
In late 1954 the results of their study were published in | 
a book entitled “The Government of Metropolitan 
Miami.” Metro was to grow out of the recommenda- 
tions made in this book. 

The Public Administration Service did not see Mi- 
amis problems as unique. “As metropolitan areas ex- 
pand rapidly,” the book reads, “a confused pattern of 
new incorporations, non-incorporated islands, arid ur- 
banized county districts has frequently emerged. The 
central city remains the central city, and must bear most 
of the costs of central city services. Nevertheless,. its 
voice in metropolitan affairs is weakened by its inabil- 
ity to reach with its tax structure and command the 
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allegiance of the suburban resident. People who, by 
reason of their prominence in business and economic 
activity and their fundamental stake in the central city’s 
future, might be expected to play an important role in 
civic affairs, exclude themselves from participation in 
political life by residing outside the jurisdiction that 
most needs their interest and support. Central city 
politics is left to the professionals whose supporters in 
many of the older cities have turned out to be composed 
of those less favored economically, living in the older 
congested urban areas. It then becomes increasingly 
difficult to deal effectively on a political basis with 
major urban problems, for the electorate of the central 
city has ceased to be representative of the community 
as a whole.” 

Metro, as originally conceived, was to be a pioneer 
effort in the search for a form of government which (it 
was hoped) would suit the needs of sprawling metro- 
politan areas everywhere by bringing important muni- 
cipal functions under the net of area-wide government. 

The recommended plan was in fact the first attempt 
in the U. S. to establish a political framework for gov- 
erning a complete metropolitan area. It would not 
abolish existing municipal governments, but would 
rather create a strengthened county government (in 
this case, the county’s boundaries happened to coincide 
pretty closely to those of the metropolitan area). The 
function of the strengthened government would be to 
provide on a metropolitan basis those services which by 
their nature are area-wide. The municipalities would 
retain all those functions which can best be admin- 
istered on a local basis. It would be roughly compar- 
able to the government of the U. S., in which all powers 
not expressly given to the federal government remain 
with the states. 


Home Rule Comes To Dade 


Such a government was obviously impossible under 
the Florida Constitution of 1885 which made the coun- 
ties political subdivisions of the state and required local 
officials to go running to the Legislature when it met 
every two years for special acts permitting them to do 
anything out of the ordinary course of routine adminis- 
tration. In 1955, the voters of Florida approved an 
amendment to the state constitution which gave home 
tule to Dade County. This meant county government 
had jurisdiction over all county-wide functions except 





The trend of tourism in Greater Miami is toward 
the middle income trade and away from the big 
spenders of the past. 


the state courts and public schools. It paved the way 
for Metro. 

The Dade County commissioners then appointed a 
charter board of prominent citizens, which drew up a 
charter for metropolitan government based on the Pub- 
lic Administration Service recommendations. The vot- 
ers of Dade County adopted this charter on May 21, 
1957, and Metro was launched the following July 21. 


Municipal Officials Nervous 


The path which Metro has travelled in its first three 
and a half years has not been a smooth one. Like so 
many innovations which mean a change from accus- 
tomed ways of doing things, Metro has encountered 
much resistance and obstructionism. Partially, this is 
caused by misunderstanding. Metro’s powers are poor- 
ly understood by citizens and mistrusted by officials of 
the municipalities. Its charter gives Metro the power 
to consolidate functions exercised by the separate muni- 
cipalities. Metro can set minimum standards of service 
for all governmental units, and if the cities do not meet 
the standards, Metro can take the laggard services over. 
With the consent of the voters concerned, Metro has 
the power to consolidate existing municipalities or elim- 
inate them altogether. It can create new municipalities 
in the unincorporated areas, or set up special tax dis- 
tricts. These are great powers, and all of them were 
formerly exercised only by the Legislature. The mere 
existence of these powers in the county has made muni- 
cipal officials nervous. 

Though Metro has been careful to use its powers 
with discretion in order not to stir up a tempest of op- 
position, it has stirred one up anyway. 

Municipal officeholders, jealous of their powers and 
prerogatives, feel they are threatened by Metro. Many 
officeholders believe that Metro has a secret objective 
to destroy municipalities altogether. In September, 
1958, the Dade County League of Municipalities, organ- 
ized by municipal officeholders, backed a so-called 
Autonomy Amendment to the Metro charter which 
would have restrained Metro from infringing on any 
of the prerogatives of the 26 municipalities. It would 
have destroyed Metro. After a bitter campaign, the 
amendment was decisively defeated by the voters. 

A surprisingly large number of businessmen also 
oppose the Metro idea. They have found it to their 
advantage in the past to deal with local politicians 
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Miami Beach Seeks to Secede from Metro.. 


whom they knew well. If a businessman wanted a 
water line extended, an alley closed, a minor zoning 
change, or if he felt his tax assessment was too high, he 
could talk things over with his personal friends in City 
Hall and be pretty sure of a sympathetic hearing. But 
Metro, being larger, is perforce less personal, and that 
makes businessmen feel uncertain. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction with Metro be- 
cause citizens cannot see any visible benefits it has 
brought them. The reason is that during its first years 
Metro has been fully occupied reorganizing the old 
county government organization, putting in new ma- 
chinery with which to tackle the big jobs ahead. But 
the heralded Metro services are coming. Traffic engi- 
neering was assumed by Metro this past year, as were 
misdemeanor and traffic courts. Next in line will come 
public transportation (Metro has been negotiating to 
buy bus lines now privately owned), integrated water 
and sewage facilities and public parks and recreation. 
Starting January 1, 1961, when a complete reassessment 
of all property in Dade County is scheduled to be com- 
pleted, Metro will take over all tax assessing and col- 
lecting. 

There are king-sized weaknesses. Metro has 13 com- 
missioners, eight of which are elected from special dis- 
tricts, not on a county-wide basis. Their number is 
bound to increase because each municipality, when it 
achieves a population of 60,000, is entitled to its own 
commissioner. These local commissioners naturally 
campaign on what they can and will do for their own 
areas. Already the ruling majority on the Board of 
Metro Commissioners is dedicated to sectional interests 
—which goes counter to the very reason for Metro’s 
existence. 


Some Cities Want Separate County 


Last October the Miami Beach City Council voted 
6-0 to secede from Metro. Backers of the secession 
move said Miami Beach pays 20.25 per cent of Metro 
taxes, but receives only five per cent of the benefits. 
They wanted to set up a separate county, organized 
like the other 66, not like Metro, which would include 
the municipalities of Surfside, Bay Harbor, Bal Harbor, 
Golden Beach, North Bay Village and Indian Creek 
Village. The resolution said that the economy of Miami 
Beach is “dependent solely on the tourist industry, while 
the economy of the mainland of Dade County is divers- 
ified.” It said Miami Beach wanted the power to “ac- 
complish a rehabilitation of the present retrograding 
economy.” Several of the other towns which would be 
included in the new county concurred in the resolution. 

A short time later, in Homestead and Florida City 
in South Dade, there were scenes of agitation to break 
away from Metro and set up another separate county. 
The South Dade Jaycees on election day last November 
took a straw vote outside five precincts and reported 
90 per cent of the voters queried favored separation. 
They decided to sponsor a $1,500 survey to determine 
the feasibility of a separate county. 

There was talk of a similar separatist movement in 
Hialeah. 

There are two main reasons for this pressure to cut 
away from Metro. First, Metro collects more taxes 
than it returns in services. This is generally true in all 
municipalities because Metro-collects the same taxes 
everywhere and provides many services in the unin- 
corporated areas which the municipalities provide under 
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separate taxation. The second objection is there are 
too many Metro commissioners (they were put in the 
charter to allay fears of “cliques” running Metro); each 
commissioner has special interests and the welfare of 
the complaining communities is ignored. 

Only the Florida Legislature can divide Dade into 
several counties, and al incumbent Dade legislators 
oppose division. So Dade County won't be broken into 
bits right away. But temporarily, the forces of division 
have been triumphing over the forces of unity. It would 
appear that only strong, positive leadership can ulti- 
mately save the ship of Metro. Such leadership is not 
in sight. 

Over on Miami Beach they are worried about more 
than Metro. They are worried about tourism. 


Character of Tourism Changing 


The character of tourism in Greater Miami is chang- 
ing. The trend is away from the big spenders so com- 
mon in the past. It is toward the middle income family 
trade; a trend which Greater Miami shares with the 
rest of Florida. 

Some tourist leaders claim that the big spenders 
will come back; the present trend is a temporary thing 
brought about by jet travel. Jets place Hawaii, the 
Carribbean, Rio, the South of France, Spain and other 
world pleasure centers within easy vacation distance 
of well-heeled American tourists. These other areas, 
for the moment at least, have more allure than Miami 
because they are still novel. 

Miamians take comfort in the fact that the same jet 
airplanes which have made these other areas more 
accessible to tourists who formerly came to Miami from 
the northeastern corner of the U. S., also extend the 
area from which Miami can draw tourists. “Now a 
Miami vacation is only a few hours jet travel from any 
corner of the world,” said one. The influx, however, has 
not yet begun. 

But Miami tourism (which is centered on Miami 
Beach) suffers from a much more serious disease than 
this. It is the short-sighted and selfish attitudes of the 
Miami Beach entrepreneurs themselves. 

The larger hotels reveal their selfishness, for exam- 
ple, in the practice of keeping guests “captive.” They 
try to keep guests during their. entire stay within the 
hotel’s confines by providing all the services and recre- 
ation possible, playing down the many other attrac- 
tions in the area. 

Hotel employees are not always courteous. In their 
struggle to extract larger tips, they have refined subtle 
ways of manner and speech which make small tippers 
feel cheap. They are sometimes downright rude. 

“There’s not much we can do about the personnel,” 
said one hotel manager. “They're transients. They 
work in the northern resorts in the summer and come 
down here during the winter season. -We don’t have 
any real control over them. They work mostly for tips, 
and they don’t care if we fire them. They just go down 
the street and get another job.” 

Everywhere a visitor turns on Miami Beach he sees 
an outstretched, upturned palm. Tips are expected for 
every service. Guests, who expect to pay tips within 
— rebel at the unreasonable extremes of tipping 

rere. 

To a large extent, the abuse of tipping is caused by 
the practice of letting hotel services out on concession. 
Because many hotel owners are not experienced in the 
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business and dislike the responsibilities of management, 
they take this easy way out. Too often everything from 


the bar and cigar counter to parking guests’ cars and 
providing cushions for the wooden-slatted chairs around 
the pools are concessionaire operations. Naturally, the 
concessionaires’ interest is more in making a fast buck 
now than in providing the kind of service which would 
make guests want to return to the same hotel—or Miami 
Beach—next season. 

Then there is the Jewish problem. It is said that 
nearly all Miami Beach hotels are owned by Jews, and 
85 per cent of winter tourists are:Jews. The Jews them- 
selves are quick to point out that this preponderance 
of their co-religionists discourages Christian tourists. 
“It’s a problem that can’t be attacked directly,” said one 
Jewish hotel owner. “We can’t very well tell Jews 
they're not wanted.” 

Accelerated efforts to attract more conventions, 
which bring in mostly Christians, is the best answer 
they've yet found. 

Miami Beach tourism has been built on advertising 
and promotion, and all serious thinking about getting 
more tourist dollars now revolves around advertising 
and promotion. Because hotel men have developed a 
great sense of competition, few care to suggest that 
they might unite to work for the good of all, and to- 
os Oa improve the quality of the service they’re selling. 

Meanwhile, many wealthy winter visitors who for- 
merly stayed on Miami Beach now sojourn up the Gold 
Coast in Fort Lauderdale or Pompano Beach. 


Future Brighter than Its Past 


What is Greater Miami's future? 

Alfred Canel, manager of the Miami-Dade Cham- 
ber of Commerce, believes that the future is brighter 
now than it has ever been in the past—and his argu- 
ments are convincing. 

He admits that in the past there has been a lack of 
unity and direction in Greater Miami's leadership. But 
he insists that complete unity of leadership is a phenom- 
enon peculiar to small communities. The larger an ur- 
ban area grows, the less possible general agreement on 
purpose becomes. There are too many things that de- 
mand attention. “Business and political leaders in New 
York or Chicago or Los Angeles don’t all band together 
in a single committee to push pet projects. That sort of 
thing happens only in small cities... Miami is a me- 
tropolis now. It can’t be compared to small cities.” 

He continued: “The important thing is that business 
leaders be interested in the many things that are going 
on, and participate as much as they are able. Here in 
Greater Miami, in the past two or three years, business- 
men have become very active in civic affairs.” 

Has anything been accomplished? 

Miami is clogged with automobiles. Greater Miami 
residents own as many automobiles per capita as any 
similar area in the world. In 1959 there were 480,508 
motor vehicles registered in Dade County—more than 
one vehicle for every two persons. Tens of thousands 
of tourist autos add to the mass. Traffic strangulation 
is being treated by a $300 million expressway program 
which is being advanced by the Metro Commission and 
the State Road Department working in close harmony, 
with federal assistance. It will eventually result in about 
200 miles of super highways to speed traffic on its way. 
Last May, Dade freeholders voted overwhelmingly to 
tax themselves for a $46 million bond issue (most of 


... Miami Almost Certain to Get Interama 


which will eventually be returned by the federal gov- 
ernment) in order to hasten construction of the most 
sorely needed sections of the expressway system. The 
bond issue was backed by a united effort of area bus- 
inessmen. 

Last November construction began on the Dodge 
Island Seaport. The project had. bogged down for 
years when it was under the aegis of the City of Miami, 
whose citizens felt they should not burden themselves 
with the $20 million cost when benefits would accrue 
to the entire area. Then Metro took it over, and work 
has begun. 

Miami International Airport grew from serving 
1,387,142 passengers in 1950, to 4,248,064 in 1959. Air 
cargo shipments more than doubled in the same period 
to 206 million pounds. Growth is continuing. When 
supersonic planes arrive, there are many who believe 
that Miami will become a center through which long 
international flights will be funneled via shuttle service 
from most of the U.S. Why? The air lanes, crowded 
over most large northern cities, are relatively clear over 
Miami because of its isolated location at the tip of the 
Florida peninsula. 

A new terminal has recently been completed, which, 
together with its ramps, parking lots, traffic inter- 
changes and underground fueling systems, cost $26 
million. A new $19.2 million program is already under 
way to gear the airport to increased jet operations. Plans 
have been made to expand Greater Miami's air facilities 
even further by utilizing the Air Force SAC base at 
Homestead and the former Marine Corps air facilities 
at Opa Locka when they are released by the federal 
government. Opa-Locka will become an additional 
center of air-oriented manufacturing and service in- 
dustries. 


Plans to Expand Air Facilities 


It appears almost certain now that Miami will get 
Interama, its gigantic permanent international exposi- 
tion. Seventeen hundred acres of swampy land known 
as the Graves Tract, between Miami and Fort Lauder- 
dale, has been conditionally acquired by the Interama 
Authority from the City of Miami. Target date to begin 
filling this tract to five feet above sea level (to be 
financed by bonds secured by the improvement of the 
land) is early 1961. It will take two years for the filling 
to be completed and then to subside. Construction of 
the buildings, beginning in early 1963, will be by 
lessees, and 132 major industrial firms have already 
indicated an interest in becoming lessees. Target date 
for public opening is January, 1964. Forecast is for 
57 million admissions in the first five years. 

Greater Miami is in a period of transition from 
youth to maturity; from a pioneer, tourist economy to 
a mature, diversified economy—in which tourism, how- 
ever, will always be important. It is going through a 
time of troubles; political, economic and social. Its 
future will depend in large measure on the quality of 
leadership which emerges from the present transitional 
period. 

The new leaders must speak for the metropolitan 
area as a whole. If they can keep Metro from falling 
apart at least until its promised advantages become 
realities, if they can bring in more precision industries 
which distribute to world markets, if they will treat the 
tourist crisis intelligently as an area-wide problem, 
Greater Miami's future will be brighter than its 
glamorous past ever was. End 
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PERSONALITY: 


The WIDE WORLD of 
Mitchell Wolfson 


His Enthusiasm Is Probably the Greatest 
for Up and Coming Wometco Enterprises 


a community has its quota of 
“movers and shakers”—efficient, en- 
thusiastic men who, despite the de- 
mands of their successful business 
ventures, still find time to be deeply 
involved in civic and charitable 
causes. 


Major Business is Wometco 


Without doubt one of the prime 
movers of Dade County in partic- 
ular and South Florida in general is 
Col. Mitchell Wolfson. His major 
—but by no means only—business 
interest is in Wometco Enterprises 
Inc., a cleverly diversified corporate 
package whose growth potential 
would occupy the full energies of 
any ordinary mortal. 

In addition to that, Wolfson is in 
leadership positions on boards of 
many Miami-area financial institu- 
tions. 

And, as if these things did not 
occupy him fully, he is constantly 
being appointed to major commit- 
tees and boards and commissions 
aimed at solving this or that major 
civic problem. 

A few years ago, it was the Me- 
tropolitan Miami Charter Board. 
Col. Wolfson’s fellow-members give 
him great and unstinting credit for 
his level-headed, common sense ap- 
proach to the big problems that had 
to be met head-on when the Metro 
document was being hammered out. 

It is perhaps a bit too early to 
evaluate the impact—beneficial or 
otherwise—of the Metro concept 
upon the Miami area or the rest of 
Florida and many of the nation’s 
other metropolitan areas. But the 
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benefits of some of Col. Wolfson’s 
other civic enthusiasms are already 
apparent. 

Take off-street parking, for in- 
stance. Like many another planning- 
minded person, Wolfson has realized 
for a long time that a big portion of 
the decay of downtown areas of 
American cities is through failure to 
come to grips with the parking prob- 
lem. 

Back before the war, Col. Wolf- 
son saw clearly that in a resort area, 
people will not come and stay unless 
they are provided with facilities to 
make their coming and staying eas- 
ier. He operated a theatre on Miami 
Beach’s Lincoln Road, and he could 
see even then that without parking, 
that famed street would soon be 
facing problems that might ruin it. 


Off-Street Parking 


So, literally decades before other 
cities were even thinking of parking 
at all, Wolfson was a prime-mover 
in the drive to get a big off-street 
parking program going for Miami 
Beach. Matching his enthusiasm 
was that of Claude A. Renshaw, 
then establishing his record for 
serving more than three decades as 
a city manager in one place. 

“I guess a lot of businessmen real- 
ly thought Claude and I were crazy,” 
Wolfson recalls. “With some other 
folks who could see the growing 
need for parking, we pushed—and 
pushed hard—to get a part of the 
old golf course north of Lincoln 
Road transformed into a parking lot. 

“We finally got an off-street park- 
ing program started. Critics charged 


it would bankrupt the city, but you 
know, it never cost Miami Beach a 
cent. You see, we were able to 
pledge parking revenues to acquire 
more parking sites. In fact, today, 
Miami Beach actually makes a good 
deal of revenue on its parking pro- 
gram. 

Wolfson was also instrumental, 
during this campaign, in pushing a 
state law which gave cities the pow- 
er to pledge revenues from street 
parking as well as off-street for their 
overall parking programs. Wolfson 
likes to think that this law has given 
the cities great benefit without cost- 
ing their taxpayers an extra dime. 


Was Miami Beach Mayor 


Apparently Wolfson’s fellow-citi- 
zens in Miami Beach liked his civic 
campaigning. They elected him 
councilman and, in time, mayor. 
But he resigned from the mayor's 
post in 1943, to get into the biggest 
civic project of all—World War II. 
He came out of that one a lieuten- 
ant colonel with five battle stars in 
Europe and Africa. 

It would take a full page of type- 
written lines—single-spaced—to list all 
of the committees, groups and the 
like in which Wolfson has served as 
a leading official. But he keeps com- 
ing back to some basic programs. 
Parking, for instance. 

He was a natural when Miami 
was appointing its Off-street Park- 
ing Authority, and so he was chosen 
as a charter member. He enthuses 
when he tells how about 15 off- 
street lots have been established: in 
critical spots throughout the Miami 
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business areas, and of how two big 
parking garages—one on Biscayne 
Boulevard just north of Flagler 
street, another just off North Miami 
Avenue—will relieve the traffic press- 
ure still further. 

Wolfson thinks, however, that the 
value of the parking program will 
go far beyond its qualities for sooth- 
ing the nerves of motorists. 

Miami, like many another city, is 
faced with a serious problem of 
downtown erosion. In some areas, 
the slums are creeping to within a 
few blocks of the central business 
district. Many downtown merchants 
grumble about business being di- 
verted to suburban shopping centers, 
where parking is plentiful. Wolfson 
thinks that providing adequate park- 
ing is one of the first key steps 
toward reversing the tide of decay 
of the downtown area. 

In his professional activities, as 
well as in civic affairs, Wolfson has 
always been a natural leader. He 
has been for decades a sparkplug in 
national and state organizations of 
theatre owners, and is a past presi- 
dent of the Theatre Owners of 
America, as well as its chairman of 
the board. 

His enthusiasm is perhaps great- 
est for his Wometco Enterprises 
Inc. It was originally Wometco Thea- 
tres, founded by Wolfson and Sidney 
Meyer, but Meyer took a less active 
part in the business after Wometco 
Enterprises “went public” with a 
stock issue in the Spring of 1959. 

Wometco’s operations include a 
chain of theatres, management of 
three television stations, operation 
of the Miami Seaquarium, the Pepsi- 
Cola concession in the Bahamas and 
a growing vending machine division. 
This may sound like a hodge podge, 
but not after you hear Wolfson re- 
cite Wometco’s basic objective: 

“It involves a potential interest in 
any business which provides for the 
education, recreation and entertain- 
ment of the ever-increasing leisure 
time of the American people,” Wolf- 
son says. 

None of the Wometco divisions of 
today are standing still. 


Opened New Theaters 


Theatre properties, considered by 
some a declining industry, are not 
necessarily so regarded at Wometco. 
In fact, some new theatres have 
been opened by the chain in areas 
of Dade which have grown from 
wilderness to thickly settled regions 
in the last few years. 

As for television, Wometco: now 
operates three TV stations—Miarni’s 
WTVJ, Florida’s pioneer TV station; 


WFGA in Jacksonville, and WLOS- 
TV in Asheville, N.C. Wolfson says 
that Wometco will eventually get 
the five TV stations to which it is 
entitled under limit rules of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. In fact, it may have a fourth 
outlet by the time this sees print. 
Negotiations have been completed 
for the purchase of television station 
KVOS on the Canadian-American 
border, serving Vancouver, Canada 
and northwestern Washington. 

The television stations reflect as 
ably as any Wometco division the 
Wolfson flair for sound innovation. 
For instance, WLOS-TV is well on 
its way to becoming a truly regional, 
rather than local, station, with stud- 
ios in several locations, including 
one across the ‘state line in South 
Carolina. 

Even more of an innovation was 
the daring new departure under- 
taken at WTVJ some months ago. 
When the station’s vice president- 
news director, Ralph Renick, began 
adding a daily editorial on some 
current world or local issue, he was 
blazing a trail in a medium that had 
been downright timid in its approach 
to the news and to informed com- 
ment. 

Wolfson sees substantial growth 
potential in the Seaquarium, with 
its gold dome and its fascinating 
undersea show. The same goes for 
the Pepsi-Cola franchise in the Ba- 
hamas. 


Big Hope is Vending Machines 


There is no question that the big 
hope of the Wometco system is its 
vending machine division. Of course, 
Wolfson is not alone in predicting a 
great future for the vending ma- 


chine. Every day, thousands of 
shares of stocks in these companies 
are traded in the New York Stock 
Exchange, and in recent months, 
they have been standouts among 
growth issues. 

Wolfson says that vending ma- 
chines offer the greatest growth po- 
tential of any of Wometco’s present 
divisions. Already, Wometco is the 
largest operator of automatic ven- 
dors in Florida—but Wolfson will 
tell you the surface has not even 
been scratched. There are Wometco 
vending machines in hospitals, air- 
ports, ae and railroad terminals, 
office buildings, factories and many 
of the major supermarkets in Flor- 
ida. 

The machine serve soft drinks, 
coffee, cigarettes, and the like. 
There. is one’ machine which, in ad- 


“dition to such old stuff as es 


change, will serve you a soft drin 


with the ice in the cup. Machines 
which will serve a full-course hot 
meal are less than a year away, 
Wolfson says. 

Wometco will move outside Flor- 
ida in the vending machine field, 
Wolfson promises. But he will not 
now say in which direction, nor will 
he get specific about a time table. 


Born In Key West 


While most of Wolfson’s activities 
are centered around the Greater 
Miami area, he still has a soft spot 
in his heart for Key West, where he 
was born in 1900. 

He showed that soft spot when 
he purchased and restored the old 
Geiger Mansion, one of the big, 
rambling homes, built of wood and 
designed as though they were in 
New England more than a century 
ago. The name of the place has 
been changed to the Audubon 
House, for it was there that John 
James Audubon stayed when the 
great and irascible naturalist made 
his visits to Florida in search of 
rare birds. The Audubon House is 
well on its way to becoming one of 
the prime tourist attractions of Key 
West. 

Wolfson’s family is all-Florida, 
incidentally. His wife, the former 
Frances Louise Cohen, was born 
just about as far away from her hus- 
band’s birthplace as possible while 
still being in Florida—in Pensacola. 
They have three children, Louis II, 
Mitchell Jr. and Frances Louise, 
now Mrs. Jack Waxenburg. 

Some of Wolfson’s “extra-curric- 
ular” business activities give him a 
grand look-out point for observing 
South Florida business. He is a 
director of the First National Bank 
of Miami and chairman of the board 
of the Miami Beach Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, of which his 
old fellow-campaigner for parking 
facilities, Claude Renshaw, is now 
president. Wolfson is also a direc- 
tor of the American Bankers Life 
Insurance Company and a founder- 
director of the Southeast Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Like any other businessman in 
Florida, Wolfson has been keeping 
a sharp eye on the business barom- 
eter. In recent months, as a recess- 
ion deepened and building sloped 
off, many a businessman has ex- 
pressed concern over the future 
economic weather. 

“I recall periodic slumps all of 
my life in Florida,” Wolfson says. 
“Conservative, soundly based firms 
come out of them stronger. “Flor- 
ida’s growth period still lies ahead. 
You can be sure of it.” End 
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most cases are priced close to what owners 
get before the big blow...sucker bait for amateurs and 


unknowing tourists. Fishing is reported unusually food 
...one observer said many tourists are trave g 


t 
Keys because of “curiosity about the hurricane damage." 





FLORIDA 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


TREND just finished a tour of northwest Florida... 





look For some accelerated industria Opment in 
Florida's rural, backward panhandle counties. These 
counties are getting increased attention for site-seeking 
industry, and it is apparent some of Florida Development 
Commission's research efforts. may be starting to pay off. 
The area is hampered by a lack of skilled labor and even 
more so by the exodus of its young people, but industrial 
activity is making some steady gains, as for example Hey- 
don Newport Chemical's big plant at Telogia (Liberty 
County) and St. Joe Paper Co.'s new $13 million hardwood 
paper plant at Port St. Joe. Marianna, Crestview, and 
Panama City already have apparel plants. A $l million 
brick making plant at Bristol is in the talking stage. 
TREND will report more on this area soon. 


Florida Keys have come back surprisingly well 
since devastat ng rricane- . st encour 





ag 
yardstick is decision of very high percentage of busi- 
ness people who were hard hit-to rebuild. Land prices 


that are being advertised as "desperation" = in 
oped to 


Chain letters giving whiskey instead of cash flew 
thick or ast month and Tiquor stores felt the 


extra push. The letters “pulled” quicker than cash 
chain letters because they were not mailed. One Tampa 
participant had 15 fifths the second day after tapping 
two other friends to join the game. Most letters had a 
goal of 32 fifths if the chain did not break, 


President-elect Kennedy's appointment of brother 
Robert (Bobby) as Attorney tgeacat Was viewed with dis- 


appointment to say the least by many Florida Democrats. 





is move could nullify his prospects in the South in 
1964...civil rights issues which are sure to get red 


hot during the next four years will be right in his lap. 


Despite young Robert Kennedy's abilities it was a poli- 
tical blunder of the first order to put a blood related 
appointee in this explosive spot. Political insiders 
said Kennedy was holding up t eae sey of appoint- 
ing his brother to feel the public pulse and press on 
the matter...apparently he discounted the press and ma- 


jor columnists who strongly warned him against such a 
move. 








ness in n ng seroc es po 

up rising tastes in entertainment. Quality of talent 
ot apperlnge. in Florida is obviously up...two national 
theatrical agencies have opened in Miami. 












y resolution o or 

tion to discontinue the free classified ertising in 
the Marketing Bureau's tabloid newspaper...FMA says this 
is government competing against private enterprise. 
paper accepts free want, sale, and exchange ads from “bona 
fide" farmers, but FMA claims it has collected evidence 


that ads were pene treet from non-farmers and the pub- 
lication was wastefully distributed. 


There's more talk about Miami Beach bre off from 
Dade eet and founding a new cownry € no g officia 
yet. e achers cla ons of dollars of 
taxes collected. there never come back. Opponents claim 
the move is backed by questionable interests who want to 








-put legalized gambling on the island. See "Transition iu 


Dade" this issue... page 17. 











UNION ELECTIONS FAVORING MANAGEMENT 


When a Tampa labor attorney, Granville M. Alley, 
Jr., asked “Must the South and particularly Florida 


necessarily follow northern industry down the road of 
unionization?” in TREND’s October 1959 issue, he 
followed with, “The answer is no in most cases.” 

This answer has turned out to be something of a 
prophecy for 1960, for while union activities have con- 
tinued to increase and expand throughout the state 
(up 13% during first 74% months), management—stili 
relatively fresh and inexperienced when it gets down 
to the hard knocks of an all-out campaign—has been 
able to more than hold its own. 

Statistics compiled from reports of the National 
Labor Relations Board reveal that in 1959 Florida man- 
agement won 56 per cent of the union elections held, 
63 out of 113. And in the first 74% months of 1960 
employees voted in favor of management 57 out of 94 
times, or almost 61 per cent. These results compare 
with 41 per cent elections won by management on the 
average nationally. 


Teamster Success Dropped This Year 


Another interesting fact is in regard to International 
Teamsters organizational efforts. By far the most ag- 
gressive union in Florida the Teamsters were involved 
in 34 of the 113 elections in 1959 and 24 of the 94 up 
to mid-August of this year. However, Teamster success 
dropped this year as they won only 25 per cent in com- 
parison to 30 per cent in ’59, withdrawing from four 
more elections. 

So, at least for the present time, it appears that 


Florida management is holding its own. What are the 
contributing oe in this situation? Discussion with 
business and industry representatives around the state 
bring many answers, but several stand out above all 
others. 


Reasons for Management Gains 


1. Labor attorney activities. The several labor at- 
torneys in the state, specializing in this field of law, 
have substantially enhanced information and education 
of business people in regards to organized labor and 
methods of operation. In addition to private counsel- 
ing, such programs as the annual Stetson College Labor 
Relations Forum and special presentations by attor- 
neys at group state conventions have provided a great 
deal of basic knowledge and understanding. 

2. United front presented by Management Research 
Institute. MRI is a non-profit association governed by 
a board of directors selected from its membership. 
Started several years ago and headquartered in West 
Palm Beach, the organization’s more-than-160 member- 
ship stretches from Homestead to Jacksonville to Pen- 
sacola, encompassing a large variety of business types, 
such as construction, transfer and storage, soft drink 
bottling, trucking, cement products, lumber, electronic 
manufacture, miscellaneous retail and many others. 

Management Research Institute provides its mem- 
bers with data on all unions active or potentially active 
in Florida; personnel connected with these unions; cur- 
rent activities of the unions (elections won or lost, 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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... Bad Publicity Has Affected Organizational Efforts 


strikes engaged in, etc.); methods used by unions in 
_ organizing; labor contracts negotiated; trends, areas of 
| primary interest and anticipated demands of unions; 
' wages, hours and working conditions for use in organi- 
| zation or negotiation sessions; counsel and guidance in 
" times of emergency; and various other services which 
' benefit management. 

The Institute periodically holds labor seminars in 

cities around the state under the direction of its labor 
_ relations consultant to familiarize its members with the 
' means of forestalling union elections or dealing with 
' them when they come. 
MRI was founded in West Palm Beach and was 
' originally intended to serve only that area. However, 
early demands resulted in its spreading its efforts as 
far south as Miami and for a short distance up the east 
coast from West Palm Beach. Then a “colony” of mem- 
bers was established in the Orlando area. Only in very 
' recent months has any attempt been made to gain mem- 
bership in other areas of the state. 


Union Activity Increases on West Coast 


Donald A. Hoffman, executive director of MRI, 
notes that “activity of union organizers or the success 
they are having in interesting Florida employees has 
dropped considerably on the lower east coast where 
we have been working for several years. On the other 
hand the greatest increase has been in the Jacksonville, 
Tampa and St. Petersburg areas. 

“In just the first 32 weeks of 1960 each of these 
cities experienced more elections than they did in all 
of 1959, Tampa 24 in comparison with 23 last year, St. 
Petersburg seven to two’and Jacksonville 21 to 20. 

“At the same time West Palm Beach’s elections 
dropped from 11 to 2, Miami’s 61 to 29 and Ft. Pierce 
6 to 1. Of all areas where industry is located West Palm 
Beach has shown the greatest percentage decrease with 
an 82 per cent drop. At the same time, employees in 
West Palm Beach and neighboring city firms have 
sided with management in union elections in almost 
all instances.” 

Hoffman noted with some pride that no non-union- 
ized member of MRI had ever lost an election. 

3. Trade association programs. Many businessmen 
around the state referred enthusiastically to trade as- 
sociation programs as having fairly thoroughly indoc- 
trinated them in what to expect from union organizers 
and how to deal with them. 


Labor Relations Programs in Associations 

One of the Florida associations which appears to 
be unusually strong in informing and educating its 
members about labor relations is the state group em- 
bodying cement product and concrete producers. This 
association stresses the importance of labor relations in 
all of its meetings, utilizing forums and panel discuss- 
ions which go beyond the arr fundamentals involved 
in dealing with labor and union problems. 

A Central Florida concrete producer, speaking par- 
ticularly highly of the association’s labor relations pro- 


grams, indicated he felt he had saved thousands of. 


dollars “simply by straightening up my household be- 
fore the union came knocking on my door. The asso- 
ciation opened my eyes and | saw there was a lot of 
work to be done if I were to stay out of union trouble. 
So I got busy.” 


Almost all association members were quick to point 
out, however, that they will not hesitate to call on a 
qualified labor attorney when the union does come 
‘round. None of them professed to be “experts” on the 
basis of education provided by their association; in fact, 
many of them noted their associations advised them to 
call an attorney “at the first scent of organizational 
activity.” 


Union Slowup Due to Publicity 


4. Bad union publicity. Several persons closely 
associated with union operations and problems in the 
state acknowledged that union organization slow up 
should be attributed to some degree to the extensive 
publicity given to corruption alleged to exist in unions 
at both the national and local levels. This situation 
refers more specifically to the Teamsters Union which 
has borne the brunt of the worst of this publicity. 
While much of this adverse public information may be 
attributed to Jimmy Hoffa and other head men in the 
national organization, it is pointed out that the Team- 
sters have been in the limelight in Florida, with fingers 
being pointed at union leaders of reputedly question- 
able character particularly in the Miami area. 

Although the degree to which bad publicity has 
affected organizational efforts in Florida, for the Team- 
sters or other unions, is difficult to measure, it appears 
to be a contributing factor. 

Labor attorney activities, cooperative management 
group efforts, trade association educational programs, 
bad union publicity—these and other factors have 
served to alert the Florida employer and create in him 
concern for the future in regard to union organization 
of his employees. And this concern has prodded many 
management officials to dig in even further to familiar- 
ize themselves with their rights—and responsibilities. 


Florida Employers’ Rights 


“« 


Here are some of the “rights” about which many 
Florida employers are unaware: 

1. The right to prohibit union organizing 
activity on company property during working 
hours unless it is discriminatory against pro- 
union employees. 

2. The right to bar non-employee union 
people from company property unless the pro- 
hibition hits only the union while allowing other 
types of solicitation on company property. 

3. The right to insist that the grievance com- 
mittee be limited to employees (eliminating the 
possibility of outside union officials being 
represented). 

4. The right to discharge employees without 
cause for any cause except union activity. 

5. The right to delay negotiations to keep 
other commitments. 

6. The right to demand that employees be 
parties to the contract. 

7. The right of prohibiting the union from 
promoting a strike between the time an election 
is requested and the time it is held. This has 
sometimes prompted employers themselves to 
request an election to forego a strike. 

8. The right to bargain indefinitely so long 
as the company shows good spirit during bar- 
gaining sessions. When a company loses an 
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Management and Labor Must Learn to Live Together... 


election, it does not automatically get a union 

contract. There is no law stipulating that a con- 

tract must be signed, only that management must 
bargain in g faith. 

9. The right to employ either union or non- 
union employees. Presently, there is consterna- 
tion among Florida employers as to hopes for 
Florida’s right-to-work law in the future. The 
just-elected Democratic national ticket is re- 
portedly pledged to revoking the Taft-Hartley 
provision allowing state right-to-work laws. If 
this is done, it will be a blow to Florida manage- 
ment as well as to other states which have 
right-to-work laws. 

These are but a few management rights — rights 
which must be aggressively sought if they are to be 
retained. William L. McGrath, 5 achals of the board 
of The Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, said in a 
speech: “It is my contention that, thus far, management 
has lost none of its rights. It has simply failed to 
exercise them. There are no laws that say that manage- 
ment cannot manage. If management has lost some of 
its rights, it has done so by abdication. . . . I think 
that unions have encroached upon the prerogatives of 
management because management has fallen down 
on the job.” 

Here,. again, is a challenge to Florida managment 
to face up to the facts and stand up against union 
pressure. In a recent bulletin to MRI members Donald 
Hoffman said, “Florida is fast changing into an indus- 
trial state and the basic pattern is like California of 


the early ‘40's. During this industrial transition . . . 
you must protect your area of operation as well as the 
entire State of Florida. Management and labor must 
learn to live with one another but, as we all know, our 
employees’ rights are more protected than ours... . We 
can still remain free to operate our businesses as we 
see fit if our backbone is strong and if we use every 
possible ‘right’ we have at our disposal.” 


Lost Rights of Some Employers 


In the same bulletin Hoffman listed some union 
rights imposed on employers who failed to maintain 
initiative in dealing with employees and gave in to 
unions. These “lost rights” included: inability to fire 
or hire an employee without the union’s consent; in- 
ability to promote an employee without the union's 
consent; requirement of collecting dues for the union; 
inability to talk to an employee, except through the 
union committeeman; requirement of paying employees 
for worktime lost while attending union functions; 
required payment of a fixed entage of gross profits 
or total sales to the union health and welfare fund; 
requirement of paying employees in similar classifica- 
tions the same rate of pay, regardless of employment 
longevity or employee ability. 

These and other equally distasteful “lost rights” 
have not been extensively imposed on Florida manage- 
ment to date. With continuation of the current trend 
in favor of management over union in this state, it may 
well be that management will never be faced with it. 
Time alone can provide the answer. 
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Acquisition of Miami Bottled Gas Adds 
23,000 Customers to City Gas Company 


ssCITY GAS COMPANY has pur- 
chased the Miami Bottled Gas Corp. 
for a reported $2 million. 

Sidney W. Langer, president of 
City Gas, indicated the transaction 
would swell the rest of City Gas cus- 
tomers to around 85,000, in the area 
between Homestead and _ south 
Broward county. The deal actually 
adds about 23,000 customers to City 
Gas’s existing lists. 

Langer also figures that the pur- 
chase will increase City Gas sales by 
about $2 million a year. In that 
event, he estimates that City Gas will 
report sales of between $6.5 million 
and $7 million in the year ended 
October 31, 1961. 

Customers of Miami Bottled Gas, 
who have been using propane gas 
will be switched to natural gas in 
many cases, especially in South Dade 
county. City Gas, a publicly-owned 
corporation, is converting to natural 
gas throughout most of its system. 


ss THUROW ELECTRONICS, Inc., 
Tampa, declared its first semi-annual 
cash dividend of nine cents a share 
on all Class A common stock pay- 
able January 16, 1961 to all stock- 
holders of record as of January 1, 
1961. The company issued its first 
stock to the public last August. 

H. M. Carpenter, president of 
Thurow, said that sales for the first 
six months of the fiscal year 
amounted to $2,392,531 for the nine- 
teen-Florida-store operation. 


#8 AMERICAN BANKERS INSUR- 
ANCE Company of Florida, based 
in Miami, recommended declaration 
of a year-end 25% stock dividend 
upon the outstanding common stock, 
in addition to declaring the regular 
quarterly cash dividend. 

To provide the shares required for 
payment of the proposed stock divi- 
dend the Board recommended an 
increase of the stated capital of the 
company from $828,750 to $1 million, 
through amendment of the charter 
of the company to provide an addi- 
tional 68,500 shares of $2.50 par 
Class A Common stock. 

As of September 30, 1960 the 
Company’s financial statement re- 
flected $12,904,000 in admitted assets 
as compared with $11,210,000 at Sep- 
tember 30, 1959. Surplus to policy- 
holders reached $1,887,000 as com- 
pared with $1,590,000 a year earlier. 


Premium writings for the first nine 
months of 1960 totaled $7,251,000, 
representing an increase of $458,000 
over premium income for the like 
1959 period. 


ss FLORIDA STEEL Corporation, 
Tampa, has reported net earnings of 
$1,725,705 for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1960, equivalent to $1.46 
per share on 1,180,817 shares of 
common stock outstanding. Figures 
for the previous fiscal year were 
$1,233,268 or $1.04 per share. 

The 1960 earnings include those 
of Easterby & Mumaw, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., acquired by Florida Steel 
during the year. The company has 
announced plans to construct a 
51,000-ton electric steel furnace in 
the Charlotte area, together with a 
rolling mill and related equipment, 
duplicating its electric steel mill in 
Tampa. 


ss REVENUES for Tampa Electric 
Company for the first nine months of 
1960 were $30,799,000, a 16.2 per 


cent increase over the $26,501,000 for 


the same period of last year, W. C. 
MacInnes, president of the utility 
firm has announced. 

MaclInnes stated that earnings per 
common share for the first nine 
months of this year were 90 cents, 
based on 5,020,282 shares outstand- 
ing. This was an increase of 23 cents 
over the 66 cents earned last year on 
4,780,282 shares outstanding. The 
difference of 240,000 shares repre- 
sents the issue of common stock sold 
in February of last year. The figure 
also reflects the effect of the two-for- 
one stock split in November, 1959. 

“On the same basis, earnings for 
the 12 months ending September 30, 
1960, were $1.20 per share compared 
with 92 cents per share for the period 
ending September 30, 1959,” Mr. 
MaclInnes said. 

He pointed out that these figures 
include the cost of hurricane “Don- 
na,” which was absorbed in Septem- 
ber earnings. This storm, which 
passed through Tampa Electric’s 
service area on September 10 and 11, 
did damage costing just under 


$400,000. 
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CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF 9 MILLION DOLLARS 
Miami, Florida ° 
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Fi rida yac tin | i 


Get away from it all and drop anchor 
along tropical deep-channeled water 
routes. Ski, fish, relax. 

Fully equipped boats, fully insured; be 
your own skipper. Explore an exciting 
Florida you've never seen before. 
Sleep on board, cook fresh-caught 
fish in your own galley. Renting 
a boat is easy as renting a car. 
All size boats available. 
Write, wire or call for brochure, 
price list, full details. 
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200 WINDWARD PASSAG 
CLEARWATER, FLA., PHONE: 35-802 
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* That Thing which caused 
you to stop and read this ad 
can be put to work for you, too. 

At AC&S the Thing is always 
there, whether it’s in layout, 
in illustration, or in the design 
of a complete image for 
your advertising program. 


For portfolio call or write 





anderssohn, chalk & sargent, inc. 
ADVERTISING ART, DESIGN, ANIMATION 
238 east - 
davis bivd. 
tampa 6, 
florida 
86-2121 
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as CONTAINER CORPORATION 
of America has purchased land, 
timber and a half interest in a min- 
eral lease in the Ocala area from 
Irvine Crate and Basket Company 
for $348,300. State Senator L. K. 
Edwards, Jr., is president of the crate 
company. 


eeRYDER SYSTEM, INC., Miami, 
has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to com- 


plete its largest carrier acquisition, 
purchase of Southern Plaza Express, 
Inc., of Dallas. 

This will extend operations of the 
trucking and leasing company’s com- 
mon carrier division into six addi- 
tional Midwest and Southwest states. 
Ryder will be serving a total of 
21,214 route miles from 86 terminal 
points in 16 states, with a Ryder 
subsidiary, Ryder Tank Line, Inc, 
hauling liquid cargoes in 26 states. 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 


Month End Bids 





The above month-end. bid quotations were obtained from Florida members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. They do not represent actual transactions but are intended 
as an indication of price at which these securities could have been sold at time of compilation. 


12/58 6/59 12/59 4/60 6/60 7/60 8/60 9/60 10/60 ——— 
Alico Land Develop. Co. cas — tee sh 5% 6% 5% 5% 5% 
American Fidelity de 6% 18% 12 10 9% 9% 8% 7% 9% 
American Heritage Life 13 9% 10 9% 8% 8% 8% 8 T% 7% 
Arvida 11 19% 15% 11 9% 9% 9% 7% 8 i 9% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 61% 53 46 47 46% 46% 49 50% 51% 
Automatic Merchandising % y % % % % % % % 4 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 718% 177 77 77 77 17 77 17 
Chemex es 2% 3% 2% 2% 2 2% 1 1% 1% 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 5 4% 4% 45% 4 3% 3% 
First Research Corp. saa “as an 1% 1% % % % % % 
First Nat. Bank, Jax 64 17% 92% 98 89% 89% 88% 48 43 43% 
First Nat. Bank, Miami om amie 61 61 63 62% 61 57 59 60 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 10% 11% 12% 18% 11% 12% 11% 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% 28% 28% 26% 25% 25% 26% #=26 25 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% 1 Ss % % % % % 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 20% 19% 18% 17% 19% 16% 16% 17% 
Home Owner’s Life 71% 8% 8% . Th, 6% 6% 5% 4% 4% 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. 3% 2% 2 ey 2% 2% 3 2% 
Houston Common 18% 18% 18% 10% 11% 11%. 10 9% 9 9% 
Houston Debs. 84% 87 84% 84 81% 84 84% 81% 82% 83 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 3% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Jackson’s Minit Markets eves 6% 6% 5 8% 3% 5% 5 4% 4, 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 88% 81% 25% 84 335% 37% 34% 38% 44% 
Lewis Business Forms shed sia — 10% 8% 9% R% 7% 7% 7% 
Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 15% 1% 
Miami Window Corp. 3% 3% 1% 1 1% 1% 1% 4% 3% 1% 
Milgo Electronic Corp. - 20% 22 21% 17% 16 16% 
Pearce-Uible Co. ile —_ 3% 3% 2% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 7% 6% 6% 4 3% 3% 3% 3% a 3% 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 25% 22% 22% 21% 25% 17% 18% 21% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. % 1 ts % 1 % Ys ts ts fe 
Soroban 16% 26% 26 265 21% “30 33% 
Southeast Telephone avis ears alia 21 21 20% 22% 20% =21% 21% 
State Bank of Jax on 29 29% 28% 28% 28% 28% 28% 29 28% 
Stockton. Whatley, Davin 7™ 10 10% 12 11% 11% 10% 11% 11 10% 
Tampa Marine 1% 1% * % % % % % % Ys 
Wometco 12% 12 12 12% 18% 11% 11% # 13% 
Yoram Ratteries 6% 6% 6% 6% 7 7 7% 
*Split Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 
COMPANY 11/60 | COMPANY 11/60 | COMPANY 11/60 
_ Adams Engineering % | Cor Rid Prop Units 8% L. F. ‘Poppel Co. 6 
Airpax Electronics 4 Dania Bank 24 Metropolitan Bank 18% 
Airtronics 2% Electro Mech Syst 11% Miami Window, Pfd 3% 
Am Banks Ins 19 Everglades Bank 22 Morrison’s Caf 29 
Am Bankers Life 13% Fidelity Nat Bank 29 Nuclear Re Chem 9 
Am Ind. Reinsurance 2 Fst Nat Boca Raton 27 | One Hour Valet 5 % 
Am Nat Bank 48 Florida Capital 6% Pearce-Simpson 3% 
American Title 7 Fst Nat Ft Laud — | Permachen 2% 
Arvida 9% Fst Nat Hollywood 37 | Perrine Industries 2 
Bank of Hollywood 37% Fst Nat Bk Miami 60 Pompano Beach Bank 95 
Bevis Shell Homes 3% | Fst Nat Pompano 48 | State Fire & Cas 1% 
Bevis Shell Deb. B * | La = —_ 4 wT Stevens Mkts, Com 5% 
Broward Nat Bank 28% | a ater ti 7% s kts, j 19° 
Mary Carter Paint 8% | Franklin Broadcast 3% | on s — Ra 65 
2 | Superior Wind, Pfd % 
City Gas 18% | Lauderdale Nat Bk 58 | Setenm 1% 
Commonwealth Oil 1 Gen Guaranty Ins 2 } Tr ical G 13.% 
Continental Ent. 1% | Goddard oe ropical Gas : 3M 
Control Data 45% | Invest Corp Fla. 1% | “Thurow Electronics moe 
Coral Ridge Nat Bk 24 | Johnson Electron 5% |. US. Sugar By 
Coral Rid Prop Com 1% | Jones & Frederick 61% - Wilt Manors Nat Bk 20 
Coral Rid Prop Pfd. 7% Lenahan Window 3% Winter Park Tele 39 
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ssTAMPA’S THIRD LARGEST eight national chains. Buildings take 

shopping center, Hillsboro Plaza, has up some 100,000 square feet of floor 

been sold for $1,250,000 to Carlen space. 

Realty Company, a firm headed by 

A. L. Ellis, president of the First 

National Bank of Tarpon Springs. es MERRILL-STEVENS Dry Dock 
Seller was Northside Builders, Inc., and Repair Company of Jacksonville 

Tampa. has been sold for an undisclosed 
Hillsboro Plaza, finished just last amount to Commodores Point Ter- 

March, includes 22 stores including minal Corporation. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
COMPANY PERIOD 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Air Reduction Co. Quar. Sept. 3,747,063 3,627,580 b.95 b.93 
Air Reduction Co. 9 mos. Sept. 11,709,261 11,444,702 b2.98 b2.94 
American Can Co. Quar. Sept. 12,973,789 18,653,458 .78 1.14 
American Can Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30,316,348 40,143,001 1.79 2.42 


American Cynamid Quar. Sept. 8,533,000 12,852,000 J 61 
American Cynamid 9 mos. Sept. 36,969,574 40,028,027 h 1.89 
American Sumatra Tobacco Year July 325,518 1,215,269 a 2.10 
Anheuser-Busch Quar. Sept. 3 5,105,000 4,893,000 J 1.01 
Anheuser-Busch 9 mos. Sept. 12,913,377 1%,073,578 . 2.29 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 9 mos. Sept. 7,363,000 8,895,000 , 3.38 
Babcock & Wilcox Quar. Sept. 4,058,000 2,568,000 d Al 
Babcock & Wilcox 9 mos. Sept. 13,295,000 12,754,000 x 2.06 
Bohn Alum. & Brass Quar. Sept. 60,468 153,805 d .32 
Bohn Alum. & Brass 9 mos. Sept. 923,836 978,505 j 2.05 
Borden Co. Quar. Sept. 7,365,100 7,100,678 d g.72 
Borden Co. 9 mos. Sept. 20,759,258 19,033,584 ‘ 91.93 
Central of Georgia Rwy. 9 mos. Sept. 61,265 1,554,715 Oe tae 

Crown Zellerbach Quar. Sejt. 9,740,000 .68 
Crown Zellerbach 9 mos. Sept. 28,966,000 2.03 
Eastern Air Lines 9 mos. Sept. 2,796,735 , .90 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane 9 mos. Sept. h6,201,000 728,000 

Florida East Coast Rwy. 9 mos. Sept. d2,607 462 d2,907,910 

Florida Power & Light Quar. Sept. 7,673,186 7,046,266 

Florida Power & Light 12 mos. Sept. 26,792,396 

Florida Public Utilities 12 mos. Sept. 353,136 

Food Machinery & Chemical Quar. Sept. 15,348,448 

Food Machinery & Chemical 9 mos. Sept. 16,818,457 

Foremost Dairies 9 mos. Sept. 7,679,820 

Freeport Sulphur Co. 9 mos. Sept. 4,017,833 

Freeport Sulphur Co. Quar. Sept. 9,538,589 10,889,208 

General Cable Corp. 9 mos. Sept. 6,343,007 6,394,806 

General Telephone Co. 9 mos. Sept. 3,825,835 3,524,220 

General Telephone Co. 12 mos. Sept. 5,263,958 4,497,993 

General Tel. & Electronics 9 mos. Sept. 53,019,000 51,983,000 

General Tel. & Electronics 12 mos. Sept. 73,288,000 68,597,000 

Hertz Corp. 9 mos. Sept. j5,311,745 4,510,190 

Heyden Newport Chem. Corp. 9 mos. Sept. 2,710,000 2,104,000 

International Minerals & Chem. Quar. Sept. d655,000 537,000 

International Paper Co. Quar. Sept. 15,205,082 m20,252,406 

international Paper Co. 9 mos. Sept. k53,111,284 

‘ ouisville & Nashville R.R. 9 mos. Sept. 6,778,652 

Lykes Bros. Steamship 9 mos. Sept. 5,093,000 

hiartin Co. Quar. Sept. 4,543,284 3,211,353 

Martin Co. 9 mos. Sept. 12,190,994 9,425,789 

Maule Industries 9 mos. Sept. 42,372 638,857 

Michigan Chemical 9 mos. Sept. d160,698 425,516 

National Airlines Quar. Sept. 42,094,372 

Nautec Corp. Quar. Sept. 352,834 

Pan American World Airways Quar. Sept. p4,985,000 

Pan American World Airways 9 mos. Sept. p7,317,000 p6,284,000 

Ryder System Quar. Sept. 389,000 730,000 

Ryder System 9 mos. Sept. 1,863,000 1,824,000 

Seaboard Air Line R.R. 9 mos. Sept. 10,474,644 12,257,536 

Sperry Rand Corp. 6 mos. June 30 11,774,666 19,030,064 


Stanley Works 39 wks. Oct. 2 2,131,511 

Stauffer Chemical Quar. Sept. 30 4,876,000 

Stauffer Chemical 9 mos. Sept. 30 15,696,000 

Suburban Propane Gas 9 mos. Sept. 30 1,676,000 

Suburban Propane Gas 12 mos. Sept. 2,499,000 2,075,000 

Tampa Electric Co. 9 mos. Sept. 5,211,249 3,958,390 

Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. Sept. 6,957,863 5,283,216 

Trans World Airlines Quar. Sept. 6,079,000 7,504,000 

Trans World Airlines 9 mos. Sept. 6,038,000 9,068,000 

United States Gypsum Quar. Sept. ¥ 10,706,591 13,316,982 

United States Gypsum 9 mos. Sept. 29,354,722 36,178,170 

Universal Marion Quar. Sept. 598,024 1,106,006 

Universal Marion 9 mos. Sept. 4,055,121 i j 2.19 
U.S. Industries 9 mos. Sept. y ; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Quar. Sept. 281,711 e1.32 
Walter (Jim) Corp. Year Aug. 31 3,424,465 2,820,588 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) On the average number of shares outstanding 
during the period. (c) On shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (e} On preferred shares. (g) Adjusted 
to reflect stock split. (h) Net loss after giving effect to a write-down of $5,500,000 resulting from 
a re-evaluation of the inventory and carrying value of the F-27 aircraft. (i) Includes non-recurring 
capital gains of approximately $1,700,000. (j) ‘Includes $566,000 profit from sale of investment in 
common stock of Gray Line Motor Tours, Inc. (k) Includes profit on ‘sale of Longview Fibre Co. stock 
of $1,019,879, equal to 8 cents a cmmon share. (m) Includes profit on sale of Longview Fibre Co. 
stock of $1,750,681, equal to 13 cents a common share. (n) Net loss after an income tax credit of 
$894,000. (p) After giving effect to special non-recurring items. (r) Net loss before $1,449,000 of 
special losses. (s) Includes unusual income of $470,000 and a net income tax credit of $433,000. 





THE FOOD 
INDUSTR 


The growth po- - 
tentials of food |/& 
stocks are becom- 
ing increasingly 
evident to inves- 
tors, who have 
long regarded 
these stocks fa- 
vorably as defen- 
sive investments. Our detailed Monthly 
Letter examines the growth prospects of 
the industry, presents data on 17 repre- 
sentative food companies and recom- 
mendsseven stocksforcurrent purchase. 


OUTSTANDING GROWTH 

Food demand has outpaced popu- 
lation increases. Expenditures for food 
and beverages increased 40% in the 
decade ended in 1959. This year will 
mark the eleventh consecutive year of 
increased expenditures. 


STRONG PROFITS RECORD 
Although many industry costs rose 


























| from the average level of 1947-49 to 
| 1959, wholesale prices of farm prod- 
| ucts remained stable. Continued auto- 


mation of production and upgrading 
into high-margined prepared foods 
have generally enabled the food com- 


| panies to maintain profits. 


TRENDS FOR 1960'S 


The future of the food industry 


| appears particularly promising due to 
| America’s population growth, increas- 


ing gains in the 15- to 19-years age 


bracket, and higher consumer incomes. 
| Continuing product development and 


modern technology underscore the fact 


| that the food industry has become a 


new-product industry. 


4 INVESTMENT CRITERIA FOR GROWTH 
Which food companies hold the 
greatest potential for improving profits? 
| Our analysts present 4 criteria which 
should help in judging long-term pros- 
pects of leading companies. 
OTHER RECOMMENDED STOCKS 
Our Monthly Letter also includes a 


| continuously-reviewed list of over 150 


favored stocks in other groups, with 
price, yield, dividend and 1959 and 


| estimated 1960 earnings on each. For 


your copy of this letter, now available 
to investors, write for Report FT-12. 


Eg 
GOODBODY &CO. 
G ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
Key AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


to sound OFFICES IN 40 CITIES 
investing 





FLORIDA OFFICES: 


| BRADENTON: 403 12TH ST. WEST 
| CLEARWATER:....407 S. GARDEN AVENUE 


FORT LAUDERDALE:... SUNRISE CENTER 

100 BISCAYNE BLVD. SOUTH 
ORLANDO:............127 N. MAIN STREET 
POMPANO BEACH: 2745 E. ATLANTIC BLVD. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 500 FIRST AVE. NORTH 
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Sales By Markets 


NORTHWEST 


(Pop. 592,435) 


NORTHEAST 


(Pop. 760,631) 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected Gross Sales Taxes Collected 


October, 1960 


September, 1960 


Increase 


October, 1959 
Increase 


107,554,617 
118,170,251 


—8.98% 


116,362,992 


—7.57% 


Year to Date, 1960 1,059,670,645 

Per Capita 1,788 

Year to Date, 1959 1,040,302,818 
Increase 1.86% 


994,220 
955,330 
4.07% 
970,288 
2.47% 
10,022,313 
16 
9,407,004 
6.54% 


WEST COAST 


(Pop. 1,086,370) 


Gross Sales 
October, 1960 193,674,920 
September, 1960 187,633,662 
Increase 3.22% 
October, 1959 209,820,917 
Increase —7.70% 
Year to Date, 1960 2,080,269,449 
Per Capita 1,915 
Year to Date, 1959 2,007,734,249 
Increase 3.61% 


Taxes Collected 


2,711,195 
2,492,930 
8.76% 
2,862,257 
—5.28% 
28,910,299 
27 
26,804,248 
7.85% 


CENTRAL 


(Pop. 912,960) 


Gross Sales 
October, 1960 156,645,742 
September, 1960 142,645,172 
Increase 9.81% 
October, 1959 163,649,963 
Increase —4.28% 
Year to Date, 1960 1,634,084,901 
Per Capita 1,790 
Year to Date, 1959 1,608,408,399 
Increase 1.60% 


Taxes Collected 


2,046,439 
1,895,924 


2,158,728 


— 5.20% 
21,444,,929 


23 
20,369,874 


5.28% 
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October, 1960 158,276,603 
September, 1960 158,064,555 
Increase -13% 
October, 1959 163,357,513 
Increase —3.11% 
Year to Date, 1960 1.608,759,737 
Per Capita 2,115 
Year to Date, 1959 1,569,653,133 
Increase 2.49% 


1,819,053 
1,659,828 
9.59% 
1,809,398 
-53% 
18,019,355 
24 
16,540,650 
8.94% 


LOWER EAST COAST 


(Pop. 1,544,861) 


Gross Sales 
October, 1960 338,154,850 
September, 1960 353,689,691 
Increase —4.39% 
October, 1959 350,644,273 
Increase —3.56% 
Year to Date, 1960 3,811,111,874 
Per Capita 2,467 
Year to Date, 1959 3,697,475,815 
Increase 3.07% 


Taxes Collected 


4,649,305 
4,253,963 
9.29% 
4,827,540 
— 3.69% 
53,559,607 
35 
50,461,523 
6.14% 


STATE TOTALS 


(Pop. 4,897,257) 


Gross Sales 
October, 1960 1,088,559,094 
September, 1960 1,114,165,602 


Increase —2.30% 


October, 1959 1,137,494,730 


Increase —4.30% 


Year to Date, 1960 11,641,775,884 
Per Capita 2,377 
Year to Date, 1959 11,258,953,736 


Increase 3.40% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


Taxes Collected 


13,190,929 
12,285,815 

7.37% 
13,526,338 

—2.48% 


141,560,237 


29 


131,796,001 


741% 























asA $7 MILLION HYDROCAR- 
BON extraction plant will be con- 
structed near Brooker in Northeast 
Florida if the Federal Power 
Commission approves Houston Cor- 
poration’s pending application for 
pipeline expansion in Florida. 

To be known as the Florida Hy- 
drocarbons Company, officials say 
the new organization (owned jointly 
by Houston Corporation, St. Peters- 
burg, and Sun Oil Co.) has an option 
on 50 acres of land in southwest 
Bradford County, adjacent to Hous- 
ton’s present natural gas compressor 
station. 

W. J. Bowen, senior vice president 
of Houston, said construction of the 
new plant is contingent on FPC ap- 
proval of pending pipeline expansion 
that would increase Houston's 
capacity from its present 278 million 
cubic feet of gas per day to 370 
million cubic feet per day. 

Jack Grant, public relations direc- 
tor for Houston, said the plant will 
be able to produce 285 million 
gallons of LP gas annually—enough 
to supply all needs within a 50-mile 


radius, including the city of Jack- 
sonville. 


se SALES UP—PROFITS DOWN— 
that was the story of financial opera- 
tions for the 1959-1960 fiscal year at 
Air Control Products, Inc. 

The Miami based company said 
income tumbled from $1.6 million 
in 1959 to $977,000 for the latest 
fiscal year. This is a drop from $1.27 
a share to 74 cents. Sales, however, 
rose to $31 million from $27.7 million 
in the previous fiscal year. 

Officials blamed the earnings drop 
on the fact that the company is 
shifting some of its plants and train- 
ing personnel. 

Air Control moved one plant from 
Miami to DeLand and opened new 
ones at Woodville, Texas; Merced, 
California, and in both Cartersville 
and Waynesboro, Georgia. It also 
trained some 500 new employees 
during the year. 

The company said it will probably 
consolidate five Miami plants into a 
single building. It hopes that all 
these improvements and expansions 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


October 
1960 


50,797 
182,907 
41,335 
764,919 
15,017 
71,778 
1,193,389 
226,548 
85,112 
197,937 
398,614 
118,807 
2,378,125 


Daytona Beach 

Fort Lauderdale 
Gainesville 

Jacksonville 

Key West 

Lakeland 

Greater Miami 

Orlando 

Pensacola 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 

West Palm-Palm Beach 
ALABAMA 

FLORIDA 4,885,771 
GEORGIA 4,058,605 
Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 
October 1960 from 1959 
1959 (10 months) 


55,643 
199,229 
43,077 
780,499 
15,298 
76,301 
1,242,493 
249,446 
86,708 
218,787 
394,672 
125,833 
2,287,544 
5,024,360 
3,965,563 


September 
1960 


51,903 
172,230 
43,034 
790,822 
14,172 
81,681 
1,132,237 
220,102 
84,168 
192,363 
389,702 
110,880 
2,327,023 
4,792,362 
4,139,668 
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SHOULD YOUR FIRM “GO PUBLIC" 


The answer to this vital question may mean the difference 
between limited success or a vast expansion of your enterprise 
stimulated by an adequate flow of new capital funds. 


Today, more and more medium sized firms are looking to 
the ‘‘market”’ to help them finance growth. We are prepared 
to assist and guide forward looking firms interested in ‘’going 


public.”’ 
without obligation, to: 


To learn more about the services we offer, write, 


DIVERSIFIED MANAGEMENT SERVICES, INC. 


1873 N.E. 163rd ST. 


MIAMI 62, FLORIDA 





will pay off in profits in future years. 


_ aa BLUE CROSS of Florida reported 


it took in more than $22 million and 
paid more than $20 million to hos- 
pitals for member care during the 12 
months ending last September. 

C. Dewitt Miller of Orlando was 
reelected president of the state Blue 
Cross. Melbin J. Arnold of Winter 
Haven Hospital and Kermit Gates, 
M.D., of Jackson Memorial Hospital 
in Miami were named to the board 
of directors. 


ssGLADE SUGAR _ Corporation 
has leased for 25 years 2,544 acres 
of State owned Everglades land, 
eight miles north of Pahokee, for 
growing sugar cane. Rent, beginning 
at $5 an acre, will be adjusted on 
the basis of new appraisals every 
five years. 

Glades spokesman James Clark 
predicted the land value would be 
$500 an acre in five years and would 
be “fabulous” in 25 years. He told 
trustees of the State Internal Im- 
provement Fund they would be de- 
luged in the next few months with 
lease offers on Everglades land 
which produces 50 to 75 tons of cane 
an acre. 


11 GAMES 
NIGHTLY 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


“SORRY! NO MINORS 
FLORIDA STATE 
RACING COMM 


South Dale Mabry 
) and Gandy Bivd. 


SEATS AND 
INFORMATION 


PHONE TAMPA 
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This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 
in booklet form with the same data 
given as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW COR- 
PORATION REPORTS, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, for subscription price 
and details. 

NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 





Go “ 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 


* 


Drive Yourself 
Plans 


EUROPE 


also offers independent and 
supervised tours to: 


“Round the World South America 
Alaska Western U.S. and 
Caribbean Canadian Rockies 
Mexico Hawaii 


See your club for full details 


NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 





PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB J 


203 Marion St. 
Phone 2-1841 


| 
| 


Tampa, Fila. 








LLOYD AIRLINES, 


INC., Miami, 
Airline passenger and freight service. 1,000 


$500. 


shs. at 1¢. G. E. Shingledecker, Miami 
Shores, 50,000; Daniel S. Pearson, 10,000 
shs., Miami; John W. Prunty, 10,000 shs., 
Miami. 11/19/60 Boardman, Bolles & 
Prunty, Ainsley Bldg., Miami. 


HELENA SHOP, INC., Venice, $60,000. 
Ladies ready to wear. 100 shs. at no par. 
Helen W. Grause, 98, Venice; David 
Grause, 1, Sarasota; Louanna Ponder, 1, 
Venice. 11/21/60 Boone & Smith, Florida 
Power & Light Bldg., Venice. 


STAR BRITE CO., Miami, $600. Music 
boxes and coin operated machines. 100 
shs. at $100. Jack LeRoy, 2; Emest 
Stamey, 1; Theodore Hunt, 1; all Hialeah. 
11/21/60 Emest N. Stamey, 296 E. 3rd 
Ave., Hialeah. 


HARB TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT, INC., 
Groveland, $35,000. Tractors and equip- 
ment. 600 shs. at $100. William D. Harb, 
Oscar Harb, Louis G. Harb, all Groveland, 
all 116-2/3 shs. 11/21/60 Clayton J. Weir, 
145 East Broad St., Groveland. 


FLORANDA INCORPORATED, Delray 
Beach, $50,000. Operating and managing a 
trailer park. 500 shs. at $100. Albert Hous- 
ton, 51; Leita Houston, 39; both Boca 
Raton; John Houston, 10, Daytona Beach. 
11/18/60 James R. Eddy, Sweet Bldg., Ft. 
Lauderdale. 


SOUTHERN SHIPBREAKING CO., INC., 
Jacksonville, $500. Ship and marine sup- 
plies, 15,000 shs. at $1.00. Abe Fletcher, 
Arthur J. Gutman, Harold G. Williams, all 
1,000 shs., all Jacksonville. 11/18/60 Ar- 
thur J. Gutman, Professional Bldg., Jack- 
sonville. 


GAINESVILLE RETAIL GROCERS 
ASSN., INC., Gainesville, $500. Wholesale 
grocery and mercantile business. 833 shs. 
at $30. W. C. Cushman, G. W. Robinson, 
E. C. Robinson, Archie O’Steen, L. W. 
Robinson, W. G. Johnson, G. E. Robinson, 
all Gainesville. 11/18/60 Fagan & Crouch, 
212 S. E. Ist St., Gainesville. 
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ULTRA VIOLET POOL SERVICE, INC, 
Miami, $500. Ultra Violet lights, wires, 
accessories, bulbs, etc. 50 shs. at no par, 
P. J. Miller, S. George Berkley, Joanne 
Culmo, all Miami Beach. 11/21/60 §, 
George Berkley, 407 Lincoln Rd., Miami 
Beach. 


AAA ENTERPRISES OF PINELLAS, 


INC., St. Petersburg, $1,000. Cleaning 
hotels, office buildings, etc. 100 shs. at 


$100. Harvey W. Warwick, Jr., Stillman 
N. Polley, Margaret G. Polley, Frances GC. 
Warwick; all St. Petersburg, all 25. shs. 
11/21/60 Harris Barrett, McGlothlin, Dew 
& Sieber, P. O. Box 1137, St. Petersburg. 


ALUMINUM CENTER OF RUSKIN, 
INC., Tampa, $500. Aluminum products, 
etc. 50 shs. at no par. David Hyman, 3; 
Michael J. Buscemi, 1; Lois Arleen 
Vaughan, 1; all Tampa. 11/21/60 David 
Hyman, 206 Madison St., Tampa. 


AMERICAN HOMES, INC. OF TALLA- 
HASSSEE, Tallahassee, $500. Construc- 
tion. 100 shs. at $10. E. P. Weil, 51; L. C. 
Weil, 48; G. P. Weil, 1; all Tallahassee. 
11/18/60 Jack Carrough, 123 E. Jefferson 
St., Tallahassee. 


HAROLD TOAL AND ASSOCIATES, 
INC., Miami, $1,000. Economic consult- 
ants, etc. 1,000 shs. at $1.00. Harold Toal, 
Manuel Lubel, Florence Segal; all Miami. 
11/19/60 Martin Fine, Dade Federal 
Bldg., Miami. 


48TH AND MAIN PLAZA, INC., Jackson- 
ville, $1,000. Real estate and construction. 
100 shs. at $100. Robert S. Fisher, Eileen 
Gilmore, Gerald S. Meisel; all Jersey City, 
N. J. 11/19/60 Stein, Stein & Engel, 
Journal Square Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 


GRAY SYSTEM, INC., Miami, $500. Man- 
agement engineering service. 100 shs. at no 
par. Louis Malley, Earl Gold, Gerald M. 
Kramer, Marvin Marcus; all Miami. 
11/19/60 Von Arx, Von Arx and Hope, 502 
Biscayne Bldg., Miami. 


LOCKE WELL & PUMP CO., Orlando, 
$500. Well drilling, pumps, etc. 10,000 
shs. at $1. William D. Locke, 40; Charles 
Gray, 5; G. Wayne Gray, 5; all Orlando. 
11/18/60. Gray & Gray, P. O. Box 3068, 
Orlando. 


HILLSBORO INLET MARINE, INC., 
Pompano Beach, $500. Marine equipment 
and supplies. 100 shs. at $5. Ralph A. 
Hauser, 98; Evelyn Kesterson, 1; both 
Deerfield Beach; Eunice C. Rencher, 1, 
Pompano Beach. 11/22/60 Ralph A. 
Hauser, 1542 S.E. 3rd Court, Deerfield 
Beach. 


ABCO BUILDER’S SUPPLY, INC., Pen- 
sacola, $500. Building Supplies, etc. 160 
shs. at $100. A. C. Rood, Iris Coker, W. H. 
Coker, Jr., Hilda Rood, all 40, all Pensa- 


cola. 11/22/60 Dougald D. McMillan, 10 
W. Intendencia St., 


Pensacola. 
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Trade Calendar 





JANUARY s 

S. E. Gift Travelers Assn., 2-5, San Juan, Or- 
lando (200). Contact: James A. Kessler, P. O. Box 
256, Delray Beach. 

Philco, 3-7, Miami Beach. 

Kiwanis Midwinter Conf., 5-7, Tampa Terrace, 
Tampa (600). Contact: Hal Wainwright, 3809 
Emperdrado, Tampa. 


Institute of Scrap iron & Steel, Inc., 7-12, 
Miami Beach. 


Natl Preservers Assn. of Washington, D. C., 
8-11, Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (160). 
Contact: David Searles, Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co., 10-14, 
Miami Beach. 

Midas Muffler, 10-15, Miami Beach. 

Assoc. Institutional Dist., 11-15, Galt Ocean 
Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (125). Contact: Davis Searles, 
Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Youngs Rubber Corp., 11-17, Miami Beach. 

S.E. Sec., Amer. Forestry Assn., 12-13, Jack- 
sonville (500). Contact: Harry Johnson, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Jacksonville. 

Fla. State Assn. of Supervisors of Registration, 
12-14, Clearwater (125). Contact: Dewitt Upthe- 
grove, Pres., c/o Palm Beach County Courthouse, 
West Palm Beach. 

Assoc. Retail 
Beach. 

Fla. Bar-Real Property Institute, 13-14, Miami 
Beach. 

Fla. Poultry Producers Assn., 
Plaza, Orlando (500). Contact: 
2105 N. Orange Ave., Orlando. 

Fla. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, 13-14, 
Clearwater (80). Contact: Stanley L. Stone, Exec. 
Dir., 414 First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Tampa. 


S.£. Photo Engravers, 14-16, Jacksonville. Con- 
tact: E. H. Salmon, Columbia, S. C 


Nat’l Independent Auto Dealers Assn., 15-19, 
Miami Beach. 

United Institutional Distributors, 15-19, Galt 
Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (175). Contact: David 
Searles, Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Steel Plate Fabricators Assn.,.Lago Mar, Ft. 
Lauderdale (165). Contact: Ed Derring, Lago 
Mar, Ft. Lauderdale. 


S.E. Shippers Advisory Board, 
Tampa (250). Contact: T. R. 
Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Weed Conf. ,18-20, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg (450). Contact: Dr. E. G. Rodgers, 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 


Fla. State Pilots Assn., nds., Tampa (50). Con- 
tact: Capt. Earle E. Menges, Sec., P. O. Box 3081, 
West Palm Beach. 


Fla. Circuit Judges Conf., 
race, Tampa (200). Contact: 
ler, Courthouse, Tampa. 


Purchasing Agents Assn. of Fla., 14-16, Jack- 
sonville (150). Contact: O. L. Williamson, Merrill- 
Stevens, nr 


Grain Pr Co., 22-26, Yankee 
Clipper, Ft. taudedels Ps) Contact: Alan Bland, 
Gill Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America, 
22-26, Lago Mar, Ft. Lauderdale (180). Contact: 
Ed Derring, Lago Mar, Ft. Lauderdale. 


S.E. Electrical —~ “'ee Legal & Claims Sect., 
22-25, Miami Beach 


Robert Shaw Fulton Control Co., 22-28, Galt 
Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (20). Contact: David 
Searles, Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Nat'l Lime Assn. of America, 23-24, Sea 
Ranch, Ft. Lauderdale (50). Contact: Mrs. Helene 
Williams, Sea Ranch, Ft. Lauderdale. 


~ % Burlap Bag Dealers Assn., 25-28, Miami 


Confectioners, 12-15, Miami 


13-15, Cherry 
Dave Lundquist, 


18-19, Hillsboro, 


Blackmar, 726 


19-21, Tampa Ter- 
Judge Harry Sand- 





Bea 


“od Step Manufacturers Assn., 26-28, Tides 
Hotel, St. Petersburg (125). Contact: Michael E. 
Walsh, Pres., 710 E. Olin Ave., Madison, Wis. 


International Foreign & Sports Car Show, 27-31, 
Dinner Key, Miami (show). Contact: Sherman 
Exposition, 250 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Nat'l Bicycle Dealers Assn., 29-Feb. 2, Audi- 
torium, Miami (1000). Contact: Thos. K. Sayler, 
Exec. bir., P. O. Box 121, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

. a York Life Insurance Co., 29-Feb. 4, Miami 
ea 


Kellog Sales Co., Sales Mtg. Eastern Div., 29- 
Feb. 4, Yankee Clipper, Ft. Lauderdale (50). ‘Con- 
tact: Alan Bland, Gill Hotels, Ft. Lauderdale. 





FEBRUARY 


Fla. Fashion Mart, 4-6, Hillsboro, Floridan, 
Tampa (900). Contact: Nat Roth, Pres., 905 
Langford Bidg., Miami 32. 

Nat'l Electrical Mfgs. Assn., Motor & Gener- 
ator Div., 6-11, Yankee Clipper, Ft. Lauderdale 
(100). Contact: RL L. Nims, Sec., 155 E. 44th St., 
New York, 

Florida State Fair, 7-18, Fairgrounds, Tampa. 


Kellog Sales Co., Sales Meeting, Western D-v., 
12-18, Yankee Clipper, Ft. Lauderdale (50). Con- 
tact: Alan Bland, Gill Hotels, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Nat’! Assn. of Music Merchants, 12-19, Lago 
Mar, Ft. Lauderdale (30). Contact: W. R. Gard, 
Exec. Sec., 222 N. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

ABA County Bank Operations Commission, | 5- 
17, Jacksonville (50). Contact: George Amy, New 
York, N. Y. 

International Boat Show, 17-22, Dinner Key, 
Miami (show). Contact: Peggy Leyshon, 615 S.W. 
2nd Ave., Miami. 

New York Life Insurance Co., Group Mars 
Meeting, 20-25, Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale 
(190). Contact: Davis Searles, Box 8549, Ft 
Lauderdale. 

American Sterilizer Co. of Erie, Pa., 26-Mar. 2, 
Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (180). Contact: 
David Searles, Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fila. Angus Assn., nds., Tampa (50). Contact: 
Bill Gephart, Sec., Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
Kissimmee. 


seFLORIDA FOREST SERVICE 
reports a record 2,113,421 cords of 
pulpwood cut from the State’s forest 
lands during 1959, up 15 per cent 
over 1958. 

Floridas 10 pulp mills used 
3,837,000 cords, including imports 
from out of the State. 


HEY yim! 
WHERE |S 
THE BEST 
PLACE TO GET 
GOOD MAGAZINE 
AND BOOK 
PUBLISHING DONE ? 











EASY, ED 

FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 
IN TAMPA. THEY HAVE A 
COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
LARGE OR SMALL JOBS, 
PLENTY OF GOOD TYPE 
FACES AND A COMPLETE 


ADDRESSING AND 
MAILING 
SERVICE, Too! 





WRITE: 


P.O.BOX 2350 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 












































4. Standard 
Design 





Through standardization of layout and equipment, Marolf Aerobic 
Sewage Digestion Plants have minimized many of the engineering 
problems faced by those responsible for the design of treatment 
facilities Sludge removal problems are eliminated. Low, accurate 
costs are maintained. Efficient treatment is provided and installa- 
tion time shortened. Manufactured and installed in Florida by a 
Florida owned corporation in gallonage capacities from 2,000 to 
63,000. Marolf invites your inquiries. 


— 





MAROLF HYGIENIC 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Sewage Treatment by Aerobic Digestion 


1627 Gulf-To-Bay Blvd. 
Clearwater, Florida @ Telephone 3-406] 
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People ... and Changes 





The Florida Hotel Association named 
DAVID R. ARPIN, of Jacksonville to the 
group’s top administrative post of execu- 
tive vice president. He succeeds R. O. 
RIDDLE, who has retired. Arpin was 
previously field representative and execu- 
tive secretary for the association. 


JERRY SCHAEFER has been assigned 
by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, leading 
paper manufacturers, to deal exclusively 
with Florida retail outlets. Schaefer, who 
will be headquartered in Miami, will assist 
Knight Brothers Paper Company, Jackson- 
ville, in distribution of the Kimberly-Clark 
line. 


FRED ORR was recently appointed 
director of public relations for the Tampa 
Jai Alai Fronton. Orr was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Peninsular Motor Club, 
AAA, Tampa. 


CARL D. BROREIN, president of Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of Florida, will retire 
January 1, after 40 years 
with that company and 
its predecessor Peninsular 
Telephone Co. He will 
become chairman of the 
board and will act in a 
consulting capacity. Bro- 
rein, a director of Gen- 
eral Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corp., parent 
company of the General 
System, is past president of the U.S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and past 
president and director of the Florida 
Telephone Association. 

Brorein will be succeeded by FRED D. 
LEAREY, of Cleveland, 
who has been serving as 
director of marketing for 
the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. He has been re- 
sponsible for the over-all 
direction of marketing 
and sales program 
throughout the Ohio Bell 
organization. 





Brorein 


Learey 


President of the Florida Home Builders 
Association is JAMES L. McNORRIL of 
Tampa. He is also a director for the na- 
tional association. Also elected were JACK 
DEMETREE, Orlando, first vice president; 
CHARLES H. SCHEURER, Jacksonville, 
second vice president; N. O. McDOW- 
ELL, JR., of Orlando, treasurer; and 
HENRY D. BOGATIN, of West Palm 
Beach, secretary. 


Bentley-Gray Dry Goods Co. named 
B. G. SMITH as president to succeed the 
late J. D. PETERS. Smith has been with 
the 62-year-old firm for 22 years, serving 
recently as vice president and general 
manager. The Tampa company has offices 
in Miami. 
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W. J. BOWEN, SR., vice president and 
director of The Houston Corp. since 1958, 
» has been named _presi- 
dent of the company. He 
also serves as president 
and director of Coastal 
Transmission Corp. and 
Houston Texas Gas and 
Oil Corp., both subsid- 
iaries of The Houston 
Corp. The firm was 
organized to bring nat- 
ural gas to the state. 
Also elected were LEON M. PAYE, secre- 
tary and chief counsel; and J. FRENCH 
ROBINSON, chairman of the executive 
committee. 





Bowen 


Linder Industrial Machinery Co., Lake- 
land, has added two new members to its 
staff. ROBERT M. LANKFORD will cover 
the north central area of the state for the 
mid-Florida construction equipment firm. 

CHARLES F. WOODHOUSE has been 
named to the Sales and Engineering Staff. 
Woodhouse for eight years was chief 
engineer of Wichita Industrial Manufac- 
turing Co. in Fort Worth, Texas. His 
activities will center around the design 
and sales of complete automated concrete 
plants and conveying equipment by Watco, 
and asphalt plants by Standard. Linder 
Industrial Engineering is Florida sales 
representative for the two firms. 


GOV. FARRIS BRYANT has appointed 
JOHN R. PHILLIPS, Lakeland, chairman 
of the State Road Department. Phillips 
is a former roadbuilder who is engaged 
in residential and industrial development. 

Other members appointed to the new 
road board are: District 1, WARREN 
CASON, Tampa attorney; District 2, 
RALPH POWERS, Lake City automobile 
dealer and fuel distributor; District 3, 
W. T. MAYO, Tallahassee city commis- 
sioner and automobile dealer; District 4, 
JOHN M. MONOHAN, Fort Lauderdale 
uniform firm owner and laundry executive; 
and District 5, MAX BREWER, Titusville 
lawyer who served as Bryant’s state cam- 
paign manager during the May primaries. 


EDWARD PEYSER has been appointed 
assistant national sales manager for Daryl 
Industries, Inc., of Miami, 
one of the nation’s larg- 
est producers of alumi- 
num sliding glass doors 
and shower enclosures. 

Peyser will supplement 
the travel of ALBERT S. 
MILLER, national sales 
manager, throughout the 
United States. He will 
work with Daryl’s 17 
coast-to-coast representatives on introduc- 
tion of new products, product improve- 
ments, promotion, trade shows and dis- 
tributorships. He was formerly general 
manager of factory branches for Superior 
Window Co., contracting builders, con- 
tractors, and dealers. 





Peyser 





JOHN M. HAMMER, Tampa insurance 
executive, was appointed by GOV. FARRIS 
BRYANT to the chairmanship of | the 
Florida Turnpike Authority. 

Others named to the board were: JOHN 
MONOHAN, Fort Lauderdale business. 
man; RAYMOND BARNES, Orlando at- 
torney and former Florida Industrial Com- 
mission chairman; JAMES McNEIL, Port 
St. Joe timberman and seafood dealer, and 
Jacksonville attorney HUGH DOWLING. 

The new turnpike authority will have its 
headquarters in Tampa. 


ROY C. GOETTSCHE has been named 
vice president of marketing for the Florida 
Advertising Corporation, Tampa. He will 
head the newly opened Jacksonville branch 
office, first link of a network of offices 
planned to better serve regional and inter- 
national clients. 

JOHN L. DUNDAS, also elected vice 
president, will serve as assistant to the 
president in Tampa and head the client 
services operations of F-A-C-T. 


HERBERT L. HILLER has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager for 
Ariadne Cruise Lines, 
Inc. The Miami firm is 
general agent for the S.S. 
Ariadne. Hiller will be 
in charge of publicity 
and all promotional ef- 


forts for the 7,500-ton 
luxury liner. 
Hiller was most re- 


cently an account execu- 
tive with the Miami 
Beach public relations firm of Hank Meyer 
Associates, Inc. 


Hiller 


Arvida Corporation has elected BYRD F. 
MARSHALL 6secretary-treasurer to  suc- 
ceed KNOX B. PHAGAN, who has retired. 
Marshall, who joined Arvida as comptroller 
in 1958, was promoted from the position 
of assistant treasurer. Phagan, a director 
of the Boca Raton corporation, will serve 
as a special consultant on tax and other 
financial matters, and has been named vice 
president of Arvida Realty Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the corporation. 

JACK P. JEMISON, general _ sales 
manager of the Arvida Realty Co., has also 
been named a vice president of Arvida 
Corporation. He joined Arvida in 1958 as 
the company’s Palm Beach County sales 
manager. 


The new secretary-elect of the Ab- 
stractors Section of the American Title 
Association is GEORGE G. BALFOUR, 
president of the Florida Land Title Asso- 
ciation and ‘secretary-treasurer of _ the 
Fidelity Title‘and Guaranty Company of 
Orlando. ALVIN R. ROBIN, president of 
the Guaranty Title Co. of Tampa, was 
elected to the board of governors at the 
association’s 54th annual convention, held 
recently in Dallas, Texas. 
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Permatex Company, Inc. has appointed 
MICHAEL L. SULLIVAN as industrial 
regional manager for the 
newly created southeast 
industrial~ region. The 
new region includes Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and part of 
Tennessee. Sullivan will 
headquarter at the firm’s 
Miami office. 

Accelerated industrial 
activity in the southeast area has created 
increased need for Permatex’ line of seal- 
ants and maintenance chemicals. 


Sullivan 


Three top-level appointments have been 
made by the Sperry Electronic Tube Divi- 
sion of the Sperry Rand Corp., Gainesville. 
LUTHER E. CISNE is assistant to the 
division manager; PAUL BERGMAN, plant 
engineering manager; and PHILLIP M. 
LALLY, product engineering manager. 

Cisne, formerly product engineering sup- 
erintendent, will direct long-range plan- 
ning activities to determine future product 
requirements. Bergman, who was building 
services and security superintendent, will 
head plant engineering activities. Lally, a 
10-year veteran of the firm, will direct all 
product engineering functions. 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Aeronau- 
tical Division, St. Petersburg, named JOHN 
W. ANDERSON, former assistant manager, 
to general manager. He replaces M. P. 
FEDDERS, who has been named vice 
president and manager of the Boston Divi- 
sion of the company’s military products 
group. The Pinellas plant specializes in 
the design, development and production 
of inertial guidance systems and 
ponents. 


com- 


FRED J. ANTKIES, of Palm Beach, 

South Florida land developer and financier 

who heads several invest- 

ment companies, has 

been named chairman of 

the board of the Central 

Florida Industrial Devel- 

opment Corporation. The 

corporation has under 

contract an area of 1,160 

acres south of Orlando, 

1 where it is seeking to 

Anthies establish a huge indus- 
trial park. 

Antkies is president of Kees Enterprises, 
Inc. and chairman of the Kees-Heritage 
Corp., both development and investment 
companies. 


Former State Board Chairman JOE 
GROTEGUT has resigned as_ general 
manager of Rose Printing Co. in Talla- 
hassee to go into the management con- 
sultant and public relations field in 
Clearwater. 


HAROLD B. SPAET, Miami Beach city 
councilman, has been elected president of 
the Florida League of Municipalities. He 
succeeds CLAUDE SMITH, JR., Jackson- 
ville city commissioner. Other league offi- 
cers named were: Orlando Mayor ROBERT 
S. CARR, first vice president; Lake City 


Mayor MURRAY E. HAGAN, second vice 
president. 


ARTHUR LUNDEEN, former Dade 
County attorney, is new president of Coral 
Gables First National Bank. Jacques Moss- 
ler, Texas financier, who controls Central 
Bank and Trust Co. of Coral Gables, 
bought controlling stock in the Coral 
Gables First National Bank from James 
Sottile. STANLEY WOLFF, president of 
the Central Bank, will be chairman of the 
board of directors of Coral Gables First 
National. 


The E D P Corporation, of Orlando, has 
elected HENRY SARKIS vice president in 
charge of contracts and gy 
sales. Sarkis was pre- ” 
viously president of his 
own firm, Henry Sarkis 
& Co., Chicago, sales 
engineers of electronic 
equipment and compon- 
ents, for the past 11 
years. He was also asso- 
ciated with RCA and / 
Crosley Corporation, Car- Sarkis 
ter Radio Co. of Chicago and General 
Instrument Corp. of Newark, N. J. 

CHARLES H. NEW, formerly research 
engineer with the Boeing Airplane Com- 

pany, Florida Design 
Unit, in Melbourne, has 
also joined E D P as chief 
engineer. New, prior to 
joining Boeing, served as 
president of Missile En- 
gineering Products, Inc., 
of Eau Gallie, and was 
research engineer for 
John A. Hinckley and 
Associates, Chicago, 
where he conducted research and test 
work in underwater ordnance counter- 
measures. He was also associated with the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Silver Springs, 
Md., and the RCA Service Co., Inc., at 
Patrick AFB. 


Several appointments in personnel have 
been named at Southern Bell Telephone 
Company’s new Melbourne district office. 
R. B. LIGHTNER will be district plant 
manager; H. W. McKEITHERN, district 
traffic manager. District engineer is W. E. 
HAHN, and W. N. BOWDEN will be 


district manager. 
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238 E. Davis Blvd. © Tampa, Fla. 
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Insurance Brokers 
* Estate Analysis 
* Pension Plans 
* Business Planning 








New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
Phone: HEmliock 8-7521 


P. O. Box 1951 











New chief engineer for the Fort Lauder- 
dale electronics firm of Airtronics Inter- 
national Corp. is FRANK J. VARGO. 
Vargo, who will have administrative re- 
sponsibility for the engineering department, 
has served previously as senior engineer 
with The Martin Company, and chief 
engineer of the controls division of the 
Jackes Evans Manufacturing Company. 


JACK DUDLEY, publisher of the 
Havana Herald was elected president of the 
Florida Press Association to succeed JIM 
JESSEE, publisher of the Punta Gorda 
Herald at the group’s recent convention 
in Palm Beach. ELBERT WATERSON, 
publisher of the Dunedin Times was 
elected vice president of the association. 








Entertain Your BEST Customers! 
REWARD Your BETTER Salesmen! 


on the South’s Féwese HUNTING PRESERVE 


Hunt quail, mallard, turkey and pheasant on the fabulous Dixie Lily Ranch 
...long the leading private preserve in the south and now open to public 
hunting on a reservation basis. Package plan rates include rooms, food, dogs, 
guides and jeep transportation into the fields...even GUARANTEED 
results! Write or call today for full information! 


(3 Miles South of Williston 
on U.S. 27—Ocala yor ) 
P. O. Box 106—Phone JA-8-347 
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AVON PARK 
HOSECRAFTERS, INC. — Prdouct: 
knitting mill. Est. Production Date: 
— er 1961. Bldg. Size: 10,000 
Sq. It. 

BLOUNTSTOWN 
TRACTOR ROLLER COMPANY — 
President: W. K. Settlemire. Product: 
repairing tractor rollers and rails. Est. 
Production Date: Nov. 1, 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 720 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
2-3. 

BOYD 
FALCON BOAT COMPANY — Presi- 
dent: Dr. C. R. Wiley. Product: boats. 

BRADENTON 
SWANSON MACHINE CORP. — Ad- 
dress: Whitfield Ave. President: Leon- 
ard F. Swanson. Product: cabinets for 
calculating machine and electrical in- 
stallations. Est. Production Date: Jan. 
1, 1961. Bldg. Size: 36,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 30. 

CAPE CORAL 
FULLERTON-KEARNEY CO., INC.— 
President: J. N. Fullerton. Product: 
manufacture flags, automobile flags and 
flagstaffs, silk screen processing. Est. 
Production Date: Sept. 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 45,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
6 


CORAL GABLES 
INVEX, INC. — Address: 369 Granello 
Ave. Product: ozone generators, re- 
search & development in electronics, 
nucleonics & ionization chamber. Bldg. 
Size: 6,400 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 6 

DADE CITY 
DADE CITY METAL FABRICATING 
CO. — Address: Highway 301 North. 
Temp. Address: North 7th St. Presi- 
dent: Henry Vandergraff. Purchasing 
Agent: Willard Eldridge. Product: truck 
bodies, metal fabricated parts, high 
volume pum Est. Production Date: 
June 1961. Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 40. 


DANIA 
INSUL-SEAL OF FLA., INC. — Ad- 
dress: 1201 S.W. 4th Ave. President: 
Frank Soller. Product: insulation for 
buildings. Est. Production Date. Oct. 1, 
1960. 

DUNEDIN 
TEPRO OF FLORIDA, INC. (exp.) — 
Address: Patricia Ave. President: Mel- 
vin A. Thom. Product: electronic com- 
ponents. Est. No. Employed: 250. 

FLORIDA CITY 
FLA. WONDER CIGAR MFG. CO. 
— Address: 43 N. Carome Ave. Owner: 
Mario Lopez. Product: hand rolled 
cigars. Bldg. Size: 800 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 4. 

FORT LAUDERDALE 
McLEOD INSTRUMENT CORP.— 
President: Fred H. McLeod. Product: 
electronic equipment. Est. Production 
Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 118,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 60. 
BAHAMAS. © SEACRAFT—President: 
William: S. May. Products: boats. Est. 
“Production Date: 1960. Est. No. Em- 
“ ployed: 31. 
SUNAIR ELECTRONICS ‘om _— 
President: Robert Uricho, Jr. Product: 
electronic equipment. Est. Production 
= January 1961. Bldg. Size: 15,000 


sq 

FORT. MEADE 
ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ICAL CO. — President: William Wood 
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Prince. Product: extracting and process- 
ing phosphate rock for phosphoric acid, 
triple superphosphate and sulfuric acid. 


Est. Production Date: 1962. Cost: $50 
million. Est. No. Employed 250. 
HIALEAH 


AMERICAN CALMAL CORP. — Ad- 
dress: 2540 W. 6th Lane. President: 
Martin Wein. Product: chemical de- 
scaler. Bldg. Size: 4,200 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 3. 

C & M CORP. — Address: 478 W. 28th 
St. President: Pat Capone. Product: 
wrought aluminum pool & patio sets, 
chaise lounges, rol chairs, Bldg. 
Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2 
COMPACT BOATS, INC. — Address: 
151 E. 10 Ave. President: Donald 
Heller. Product: fiberglass speed boats. 
Bldg. Size: 20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 6. 

DRUG PACKAGE LABEL CO. OF 
FLA. — 427 E. 9th St., Hialeah. Presi- 
dent: John Deringer. Product: labels. 
Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 3. 

FIBER-GLASSTICS — Address: 4691 
E. 10th Ave. Owner: Louis Jacobson. 
Product: fiberglass, plastic subcontrac- 
tor, se tables, chairs. Bldg. Size: 
2,400 s ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 
FLA. POULTRY FABRICATORS, INC. 
— Address: 224 W. 22nd St. President: 
Jack Sholk. Product: cutting and pack- 
ing poultry. Est. Production Date: July 
1960. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 25. 

GOLD COAST SHOE CO., INC. — 
Address: 4101 E. 10th Lane. President: 
Fred Uretsky. Product: ladies’ sandals. 
Bldg. Size: 3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 20. 

J & R SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 
CO. — 4846 E. 10 Ct. Partners: _ 
Napoli, Robert Wickenhauser. Product: 
air conditioning ducts, light fabrica- 
tion. Bldg. Size: 600 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 2. 

KA-LINE PRODUCTS, INC. — Ad- 
dress: 570 W. 20th St. President: Fred- 
eric Theime. Product: trampolines, pool 
balls & tables, ping pong tables, brushes, 
plastics. Est. Production Date: March 
1960. Bldg. Size: 20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 75. 

LOU TAYLOR, INC. — 1795 W. 8th 
Ave. President: Louis Taylor. Product: 
ladies’ handbags. Est. Production Date: 
August 1960. Bldg. = 8,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 

pe saad FURNITURE OMEG. CORP.— 
Address: 264 W. 24th St. President: 
Mario Vega. Product: laminated plastic 
living room tables and bedroom furni- 
ture. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 10. 

METAL MENDING PRODUCTS, INC. 
— Address: 124 W. 25th St. President: 
M. C. Prunty. Product: soldering flux. 
Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 4. 

MORRYS, INC. — Address: 1345 E. 
10th Ave. President: M. E. Braunstein. 
Product: chairs. Bldg. Size: 4,500 sq. ft. 


Est: No. Employed: 


PAUL E. BRANDWEN MFG. CO. — 
Address: 3738 N.W. 50th St. Owner: 
Paul E. Brandwen. Product: refrigerated 
bar fixtures. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 2. 

ROBBIE LYNN, INC. — Address: 1095 
E. 15 St. President: Jere Diamond. 
Product: ladies’ dresses. Bldg. Size: 


8,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. 
SEMINOLE TRAILER MFG. CORP 
— Address: 905 W. 19th St. President 
Louis R. Mamo. Product: custom built 
utility trailers, boat trailers. Bldg. Size: 
10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 14 
SPEGA CORP. — Address: 1355 §. 
10th Ave. President: Sergio Cordava, 
Product: silk screen processing. Bldg 
Size: 3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed; 3. 
TRI-COUNTY STEEL CORP. — Ad. 
dress: 2430 W. 8 Ave. President: Alfred 
S. Ponzol. Product: steel fabrication 
Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em. 
ployed: 5. 

WIND CABINET & MILLWORK CO 
— Address: 457 W. 27 St. Owner: 
Nathan Wind. Product: kitchen cabi- 
nets, millwork. Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft 
Est. No. Employed: 1 


HOLLY HILL 


GREENE BOAT TOP & WIND- 
SHIELD MFG. CO. — Address: Cars. 
well St. Product: boat tops and wind- 
shields. Bldg. Size: 7,000 sq. ft. Est 
Payroll: $52,000. 


HOLLYWOOD 


A & V KITCHENS — Address: 1345 
So. 30th Ave. President: D. Alessio 
Purchasing Agent: D. Alessio. Product: 
kitchen & bathroom cabinets & vanities, 
Est. Production Date: April 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 7,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
12. Est. Payroll $45,650. 

LUXURY KITCHENS — Address: 
1405 So. 30th Ave. President: Mr. 
Walts. Product: kitchen & bathroom 
fixtures. Est. Production Date: March 
1960. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$50,000. Est. No. Employed: 10. 
SHERMAN CLASSICS, INC. — Ad- 
dress: 2024 McKinley St. President: 
Allen D. Sirotto. Purchasing Agent: 
Norman Sherman, V.P. Product: wo- 
men’s sportswear. Est. Production Date: 
April 1960. Bldg. Size: 80,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1,000,000. Est. No. Employed: 
400. 

EVERBEST PRODUCTS — Address: 
517 So. 21st Ave. President: Paul de 
Bodor. Product: advertising gifts & 
materials. Est. Production Date: Feb. 
1960. Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 8. 


JACKSONVILLE 


BENNER GLASS CO. (exp.)—Tem- 
porary Address: 5329 Powers Ave. 
President: Russell Benner. 

BILL RIVERS TRAILERS, _ INC. 
(exp.)—Temporary Address: 5311 
Doolittle Rd. President: Bill Rivers, Jr. 
Product: manufacture and distribution 
of truck bodies, truck trailers, truck 
refrigeration units. Est. Production 
Date: Aug., 1960. Bldg. Size: 14,000 
sq. ft. Cost: $150,000. Est. No. Em- 
ployed 30-100. 

CLEVELAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(exp.) — Address: Phillips Highway. 
Bldg. Size: 25,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 400. 

CONTAINER WIRE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY — Address: 925 North 
Lane Ave. President: Henry Bispling- 
hof. Product: steel wire. Bldg: Size: 
40,000 sq. ft. Cost: $300,000. 
FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. (exp. )— 
Engineer: James Morrisey. Product: 
processing milk and ice cream. Bldg. 
Size: 18,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
25 additional. 
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GENERAL MOTORS — DETROIT 
DIESEL ENGINEERING DIV. — Ad- 
dress: Lovegrove Road. Bldg. Size: 13,- 
400 sq. ft. Cost: $200,000. 

GLASS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. (exp.) 
— Address: 800 Houston St. Product: 
laminated safety glass windshields and 
glass replacements for automobiles, 
trucks. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
O'NEAL STEEL COMPANY, INC. — 
Address: Beaver and Dennard Sts. Presi- 
dent: Emmet O’Neal. Product: steel 
service center for multi-state distribu- 
tion. Est. Production Date: after Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. Bldg. Size: 36,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $250,000. Est. No. Employed: 
20-25. 

D. H. OVERMEYER WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY (exp.) — Address: Beauty- 
rest Ave. & Stevens Rd. President: D. H. 
Overmeyer. Product: warhehouse. Est. 
Production Date: December 31, 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 120,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$750,000. 

P.S.P. PRINTERS, INC. — President: 
B. T. Thomas. Product: printing. Est. 
Production Date: Oct. 1960. Est. No. 
Employed: 34. 

REICHOLD CHEMICALS, _ INC. 
(exp.) — Product: polyester and alkyd 
resins. Cost: $500,000. 


LAKELAND 


ACME WELLPOINT PUMPS, INC.— 
Address: 1424 W. Memorial Blvd. Presi- 
dent: L. M. Ray. Product: assemble 
water pumps and dewatering equip- 
ment. Bldg. Size: 14,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$480,000. Est. No. Employed: 100. 
Est. Payroll: $208,000. 

FLA. CITRUS MUTUAL (exp.)— 
President: Vernon L. Conner. Product: 
service to citrus growers. Cost: $100,- 
000 plus. 

EWELL PIPE & PRESTRESSED CO. 
(exp. )—President: J. L., Ewell. Prod- 
uct: prefabricated beams, piling, and 
prefabricated buildings. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 25 additional. 

GENERAL TELEPHONE CO. (exp.) 
— Cost: $670,000. 





LEHIGH ACRES 


SKYCRAFT, INC. — President: James 
Robertson. Purchasing Agent: James 
Robertson. Product: aircraft research 
and development. Est. Production Date: 
August 1960. Bldg. Size: 25,000. Est. 
No. Employed: 5. 


MIAMI 


A.&E. TOOL & INSTRUMENT — <Ad- 
dress: 1365 N.W. 54th St. Partners: 
E. R. Cotter, Homer J. Slatter. Prouct: 
dies, stampings and precision instru- 
ments. Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 2. 

A PRINT SHOP, INC. — Address: 
2509 N.W. 2nd Ave. President: Weldon 
F. Ballagh. Product: offset printing color 
and black and white. Bldg. Size: 1,500 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 6. 
AIRCRAFT WATER SERVICES — 
Address: 3355 N.W. 73rd St. President: 
Charles Kittel. Product: purified water 
for jet aircraft. Bldg. Size: 33,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 4. 

ALL DADE PILLOW SERVICE — 
Address: 11106 N.W. 7th Ave. Owner: 
Samuel Kaplan. Product: pillows reno- 
vating. Bldg. Size: 600 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 3. 

CAFE ESTRELLA — Address: 876 W. 
8th St. Owner: Luis Diaz Garcia. Prod- 
uct: coffee roasting, grinding, packing. 
Bldg. Size: 900 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 2. 

CAMBRIDGE FURNITURE MFG. 
CORP. — Address: 3550 N.W. 71 St. 
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a balloon get? 


“Our medium reaches everyone from here to Poker Flats, and then 
some!” 


Reminds us of the little boy who, on seeing his first big balloon, asked, 
“What's that, daddy?” 


Some advertising media claims, like balloons, are so full of hot air 
they get lost in the clouds. 


Fortunately for those who foot the advertising bill, there is a tough, 
unyielding standard which safeguards print media expenditures. 


Audited circulation facts, as provided by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions*, makes it possible for advertisers to know exactly what they will 
get when they use this publication for their sales messages. 


Our ABC report tells advertisers about the markets we reach . . . and 
how well we reach into these markets. 


audits, not air. 


TREND 


* Through the reports issued by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, this publication, along with other publisher 
members of ABC, voluntarily and regularly give the 
buyers of advertising more verified factual information 
than is available for any other media at any time. 


Be ABC sure — facts, not fiction .. . 
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President: Harry Bressman. Product: 
chairs. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 15. 

THE CANTOR CO. — President: J. A. 
Cantor. Product: commercial property 
development. 

COPPERTONE (exp.) — Address: 
2401 Lejeune Rd. Product: suntan lo- 
tion. Bldg. Size 17,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$250,000. Est. No. Employed: 20. 
CUSTOM WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


— Address: 8606 S.W. 129 Terrace. 
President: Robert Silverman. Product: 


custom formica kitchen cabinets, book- 
cases, desks. Bldg. Size: 1,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 3. 

DARYL INDUSTRIES, INC. (exp. )— 


Product: sliding doors, shower en- 
closures. 

DeLUXE ALUMINUM LADDERS, 
INC. — President: Stan Sorenson. 


Product: aluminum ladders. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: April 1960. Est. No. 
Employed: 30. 

DWYER BAKER CORP.—President 
Mr. Oritte. Product: tool and die, 
sheetmetal fabrication. Bldg. Size: 15,- 
000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 55. 
EDNA & CO. — Address: 307 W. 
Flagler St. Owner: Simon Camacho. 
Product: cigars. Bldg. Size: 800 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 3. 
FLORIDA-CARIBBEAN FISHERIES, 
INC. — Address: 25 S.W. South River 
Dr. President: J. R. Gutierrez. Product: 
lobster, fish processing. Bldg. Size: 
10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 42. 
FLA. GIFT MFG. & IMPORTING CO. 
Address: 280 N.E. 59th St. Owner: 
Sergio Boschini. Product: ladies’ leather 
belts. Bldg. Size: 3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 3. 

FLA. TRAILER CO., INC. — Address: 
2975 N.W. 73rd St. President: Mrs. 
Alfred Vayda. Product: trailers, house, 
travel, office, utility, etc. 

Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 12. 

HAT-TRiX OF MIAMI — Address: 
524 N.W. 24th St. Owner: Irving Ma- 
chinist. Product: artificial flowers for 
manufacturers, ladies’ millinery. Bldg. 
Size: 1,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2. 
HERCULES INDUSTRIES, INC. — 
Address 5840 S.W. 68th St. President: 
Wm. A. Rocheleau. Product: custom 
fences, awnings, silk screening. Bldg. 
Size 3,600 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 
INTER-STATE ACCEPTANCE CORP. 
— Address: 780-790 N.W. 54th St. 
Product: auto leasing, financing and 
discounting. Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $80,000. 

JAN CABINETS — Address: 1382 
N.W. 29th St. Owner: Joseph A. Na- 
jera. Product: cabinets, bars, kitchen 
cabinets. Bldg. Size: 1,200 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 2. 

KENT PRODUCTS — Address: 479 
W. Flagler St. Owner: Mrs. Ann Av- 
rack. Product: musical gift boxes. Bldg. 
Size: 7,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 
LOCK JOINT PIPE CO.—President: 
F. J. Long, Jr. Product: concrete pipe. 
Bldg. Size: 20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 45. 

METRO CASTING CO. — Address: 
603 Professional Bldg. Partners: J. 
Lopez, V. Lopez. Product: gold jewelry. 
Bids. Size: 1,250 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
Oo 


yed: 2 


MIAMI MODEL BUILDERS — Ad- 
Partners: 


dress: 142 N.W. 12 Ave. 
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Norman Burkhardt, Raymond Price. 
Product: scale models. Bldg. Size: 5,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 9. 

MIAMI FURNITURE IND., INC. 
(exp. )—President: C. Moskowitz. 
Product: furniture. Bldg. Size: 17,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 35 addi- 
tional. 

MIKE’S TUCKING & STITCHING 
CO. — Address: 2728 N.W. 2nd Ave. 
Owner: Michael Amato. Product: tuck- 
ing and stitching contractor. Bldg. Size: 
2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 6. 
MR. DINO, INC. — Address: 2630 
N.W. 5th Ave. President: Mrs. Muriel 
Cohen. Product: ladies’ sportswear. 
Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 2. 

THE NIMBUS CO. — Address: 1588 
N.W. 27th Ave. Partners: Paul W. 
Willens, Sidonia Willens. Product: 
chairs. Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 4. 

PRINTEX MFG. CO., INC. — Ad- 
dress: 927 N.E. lst Ave. President: Jose 
Saavedra. Product: textile printers. 
Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 6. 

R. A. FANTACONE OFFSET — Ad- 
dress: 5712 W. Flagler St. Owner: 
Ralph A. Fantacone. Product: offset 
printing. Bldg. Size: 750 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed 2. 

RALEIGH WATER HEATER MFG. 
CO. (exp.)—President: Leo Schor. 
Product: water heaters. Bldg. Size: 
4,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 25 
additional. 

RIVIERA IMPORTS, INC. — Address: 
127 N.W. 2 St. President: Solomon 
Levy. Product: ladies’ better dresses. 
Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 10. 

RUBY OF MIAMI, INC. — Address: 
238 W. Flagler St. President: I. Rubin. 
Product: ladies’ swimsuits. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: August 1960. Bldg. Size: 
5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 25. 
SANDRINA OF MIAMI, INC. — Ad- 
dress 425 N.W. 26th St. President: Jack 
Ritter. Product: embroidered  sports- 
wear. Est. Production Date: August 
1960. Bldg. Size: 8,400 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 100. 

SCHNEIDER ENG. & ELECTRON- 
ICS, INC. — Address: 3592 N.W. 52nd 
St. President: Harold Schnieder. Prod- 
uct: electronic circuiting components, 
terminal block connectors, plastic mold- 
ing and synthetics. Bldg. Size: 4,200 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 8. 
SHOPPERS SERVICE, INC. — Ad- 
dress: 5830 S.W. 73 St. President: John 
C. Witty. Product: printing and com- 
bined mailing services. Bldg. Size: 225 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2. 
SOUTHERN MFG. CO.—Product: 
oil, rubber and vinyl paint, putty. Bldg. 
Size: 15,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
30. 

SPECIALTY PRESS — Address: 1387 
N.W. 54th St. Owner: Herbert Bouk- 
ater. Product: general job printing and 
business forms. Bldg. Size: 500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 2. 

STARLITE OF MIAMI, INC. — Ad- 
dress 2306-2340 N.W. 7 Place. Product: 
table lamps. Bldg. Size: 4,100 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 15. 

SUNSHINE CAMPER CO. — 2738 
S.W. 28 Lane. Owner: Miles H. 
Wever. Product: portable mobile unit 





camper coach. Bldg. Size: 2,100 sq. ft, 
Est. No. Employed: 2. 

SUNTOGS OF MIAMI, INC.—Prod. 
uct: children’s sportswear. Bldg. Size: 
4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 35, 
TIMELY TRENDS, INC. — Address: 
105 N.W. 23 St. President: Jack Levy. 
Products: ladies’ dresses. Bldg. Size: 
4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 20. 
TROPIC CUBAN FLOOR TILE CoO.— 
Address: 1130 N.W. 21st Ave. Owner: 
Heriberto Borrodo. Product: cuban floor 
tile. Bldg. Size: 3,200 sq. ft. Est. No, 
Employed: 3. 

UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DIS. 
TRIBUTING CO.—Chief Engineer: 
T. B. Hutcheson. Product: freight for- 
warding. Bldg. Size: 77,500 sq. ft. Est, 
No. Employed: 50. 

WALDO J. WAIT — Address: 293] 
N.W. 106 St., Miami. Owner: Waldo 
J. Wait. Product: neon glass tubing, 
Bldg. Size: 200 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 1. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE MFGS., 
INC. — Address: 3240 N.W. 27 Ave. 
President: Eduardo Grenet. Product: 
ladies’ sandals. Bldg. Size: 1,500 sq. ft 
Est No. Employed: 20. 


MIAMI BEACH 


DAGWOOD’S BAKERY—Product: 
fancy pastries and rolls. Bldg. Size 
3,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 51. 
DIARIO DE LA MARINA — Address: 
1205 Lincoln Rd. Publisher: Jose E 
Revero. Product: weekly Spanish tab- 
loid. Bldg. Size: 750 sq. ft. Est. No 
Employed: 20. 


NORALYN 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. (exp.) — Prod- 
uct: phosphate rock calcining. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: Feb. 1961. Cost: $1 
million. 


NORTH MIAMI BEACH 


oc 


FOSTER PRESTRESS, INC. — Ad- 
dress: 18851 N.E. 29th Ave. President: 
A. F. Foster. Product: prestressed con- 
crete beams, bridge members, slabs, 
piling. Est. Production Date: July 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 40,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 60. 

METRO PRINTING, INC. — Address: 
1790 N.E. 163 St. President: M. Koran. 
Product: commercial printing. Bldg. 
Size: 1,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 
RENUART PREFAB CORP.—Presi- 
dent: Lucien Renuart. Product: wooden 
roof trusses. Bldg. Size: 60,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 30. 


ALA 

AUTOMATED METALS CORP. ( exp.) 
— President: Henry M. Hansom. Prod- 
uct: aluminum side panels and_ roofs 
for mobile homes and aluminum parts. 
Bldg. Size: 12,400 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 25. 

UNIVERSAL SEWER PIPE CO. — 
Address: U.S. 441 south. Product: pipe. 
Cost: $450,000. 


OPA LOCKA 


J. B. MOORE LABS, INC. — Address: 
P. O. Box 606. President: John B. 
Moore. Product: personal public ad- 
dress system, electronic oscillator, port- 
able rostrum. Bldg. Size: 700 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 10. 

PRECISION METAL TURNING CO. 
— Address: 13950 N.W. 19th Ave. 
Owner: Lester Oruski. Product: instru- 
ment components, precision parts. Bldg. 
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Size: 1,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 
SEA-GLO SHELL NOVELTY CO. — 
Address: 13990 N.W. 20th Ct. Owner: 
Chrisavge Hutter. Product: shell lamps 
and novelties. Bldg. Size: 1,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 2. 

ORLANDO 
BOWMAN & ASSOCIATES — Ad- 
dress: Grant Ave. & Division St. Presi- 
dent: J. A. Bowman. Product: plastic 
manufacturers. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 80. 
COCA-COLA — Address: 27th & Divi- 
sion St. Product: manufactures syrup. 
Bldg Size: 125,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 100. 
DEV TEK, INC. — Product: printed 
wiring boards and precious metal con- 
ductor plating. Bldg. Size: 11,500 sq. ft. 
FLA. MICROWAVE & ELECTRONIC 
CORP.—President: V. H. Cameron. 
Product: research deveploment & mfg. 
of microwave components. Bldg. Size: 
4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 25. 
KAM-RITE CORP.—President: Gene 
Hitchcock. Product: conveyor equip- 
ment. Bldg. Size: 15,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 51-100. 
KEYSTONE, INC. — Address: 2404 
Collidge. President: Harry E. New- 
comer. Product: electronics contracting. 
Bldg. Size: 2,400 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 10. 
KISSAM BUILDERS SUPPLY CO.— 
Sec.: Roy S. Pulsifer. Product: con- 
crete products. Est. Production Date: 
1960. Bldg. Size: 20 acres. Est. No. 
Employed: 30. 
ORTRONIX, INC. — Address: For- 
sythe Rd. President: A. R. Kilby. Prod- 
uct: development & fabrication of elec- 
trical equipment. Bldg. Size: 9,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 40. 
SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS, 
INC. (exp.)—President: John J. 
Walsh. Product: fruit processing. Bldg. 
Size: 31,960 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
40 additional. 
WEATHER KING OF FLORIDA 
(exp.) — Address: Sligh Blvd. Product: 
air conditioning. Bldg. Size: 21,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 94. 

PANAMA CITY 
GLEN-GOULD, INC.—Plant Mer: 
Sam Gould. Product: women’s dresses. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
27,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 350. 
METAL GALVANIZING & TANK 
CORP.—Temporary Address: Hiland 
Park. Manager: Bob Willoughby. Prod- 
uct: hot-dip galvanizing. 

PERRY 
ROBERTS LUMBER CO. — Address: 
Perry Airport. President: I. R. Roberts. 
Product: hardwood lumber. Est. No. 
Employed: 43. 

PLANTATION 
REFLECTONE ELECTRONICS, INC. 
— Address: Sunrise Blvd. & 16th St. 
President: L. G. Simijian. Product: elec- 
tro-mechanical simulation and training 
systems, missile and armament training 
devices, etc. Est. Production Date: 
April 1961. Cost: $200,000. Est. No. 
Employed: 300. 

PORT CANAVERAL 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO.— 
Product: distribute bulk cement. Est. 
No. Employed: 20. 


ROOKER 


THE FLORIDA HYDROCARBONS 
CO. — President: W. J. Bowen. Prod- 
uct: hydrocarbon extraction plant. Cost: 
$7 million. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


ABILITIES, INC. (exp.) — Address: 
U.S. 19 N. President: Henry Viscardi, 
Jr. Product: parts and supplies for elec- 
tronics industries. Est. Production Date: 
March 1961. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
oa $210,000. Est. No. Employed: 
NEVAIR INSTRUMENTS CORP. OF 
FLORIDA — President: A. L. Peterson. 
Product: precision parts for commercial 
uses and armed forces. Est. Production 
1. Nov. 1960. Est. No. Employed: 


SANFORD 


CHASE & COMPANY (exp.) — Ad- 
dress: East of Highway 17-92. Presi- 
dent: Randall Chase. Product: chem- 
icals, insecticides (garden). Est. Pro- 
duction Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 15,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 35. 
DEARBORN ELECTRONICS (mov- 
ing hdqtrs.) (exp.)—Plant Manager: 
Joseph Jambalvo. Product: electronics. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 30 
additional. 

HARCAR ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
(exp.)—President: C. R.  Schilke. 
Product: aluminum jalousie windows, 
doors. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 30 additional. 

HI ACRES CONCENTRATE, INC. — 
President: C. E. Bradshaw. Product: 
citrus concentrates and cattle feed. Est. 
Production Date: July 1960. Est. No. 
Employed: 50. 


STEINHATCHEE 


STEWART BROTHERS CRAB PLANT 
— President J. J. Stewart. Product: 
processed crab meat. Est. Production 
Date: November 1960. 


TAMPA 


AMERICAN CAN CO. (exp.)—Presi- 
dent: H. G. Smith. Product: metal and 
fiber containers. Cost: $3 million. 
ASCO MILLS, INC. — Address: 913 
Whiting St. President: Ed Pruett. Prod- 
uct: pelletized animal feeds. 
FASHION-CRAFT MFG. COMPANY 
— Address: 4705 W. Cayuga, Drew 
Park. President: R. W. Becker. Product: 
furniture. Bldg. Size: 10,500 sq. ft. 
Cost: $60,000. 


FLORIDA INDUSTRIES, INC. (exp. ) 
—President: Dan  Rachelson, Jr. 
Product: prefabricated aluminum 
houses. Est. Production Date: 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 15,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 25 additional. 

FLORIDA PORTLAND CEMENT 
(exp.) — Address: Hooker's Point. 
Product: cement. Est. Production Date: 
early 1961. Cost: $1,488,900. 
FREEPORT SULPHUR CO. — Ad- 
dress: Hooker’s Point. Product: sulphur 
terminal. 

GENERAL CABLE CORP.(exp.)— 
Gen. Manager: J. E. Waters. Product: 
cables and electric wire. Bldg. Size: 
50,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50 
additional. 

NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. — Address: 
Port Tampa. President: C. W. Keyser. 
Cost: $6 to $8 million. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 150-200. 

SZEMCO, INC.—President: Otto Sze- 
kely. Product: aircraft & missile pre- 
cision parts & assemblies. Est. No. 
Employed: 75-100. 

TOMA STEEL PRODUCTS — Ad- 
dress: Shipyards, foot of Grant St. Pres- 
ident: L. J. Dalton. 

TRAK MICROWAVE CORP. — Ad- 
dress: 5006 N. Collidge Ave. Product: 
electronics laboratory. Est. Production 
Date: Nov. 1960. Bldg. Size: 3,000 


sq. Tt. 

THE VERLITE CO. — Address: 56th 
St. & Hanna Ave. President: O. W. 
Dixon. Product: vermiculite processing 
plant. Est. Production Date: October 
1960. Cost: $100,000. Est. No. Em- 
ployed 10. 


TAVARES 


CURTIS MFG. CO. — Address: Rock- 
ingham Ave. & Ruby St. Product: men’s 
ready to wear. Est. Production Date: 
Oct. 1, 1960. Est. No. Employed: 30. 
Est. Payroll: $50,000. 


VERO BEACH 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP (exp.) — 
Address: Municipal Airport. Product: 
aircraft. Est. Production Date: Jan. 1, 
1961. Bldg. Size: 100,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 260. 
SOUTHEASTERN EQUIPMENT CO. 
(exp.) — Address: S. Dixie Ave. Presi- 
dent: Edward Faulman. Product: metal 
racks used by firms doing metal plating. 
Est. Production Date: Jan. 1, 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 100. 
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CITIES COULD SAVE BILLIONS—David B. Lee. 
director of the State Health Board’s Bureau of Sani- 
tary Engineering has warned that failure of local 
governments to zone equitably today for use of 
natural resources could cost billions of dollars to 
correct tomorrow. He challenged all industries and 
phosphate companies to publicly state time table 
plans for air pollution control measures and said local 
land use zoning would go far to solve the pollution 
problem which involves conflict of interest as the 
phosphate industry expands and agriculture cries for 
relief. 


GASOLINE RETAILERS OPPOSE STAMPS—The 
Allied Gasoline Retailers Association of Florida in 
their annual convention voted not to sponsor legisla- 
tion in the 1961 session of the State Legislature to 
outlaw use of trading stamps, but agreed to support 
any such proposal introduced by other groups. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT NATIONS 2ND 
LARGEST—Florida’s Fourth Congressional District 
(Dade and Monroe Counties) with a population of 
996,251—gain of 84 per cent in 10 years—is exceeded 
in size only by a district in Southern California. 


FLORIDA PALMS IN THE SNOW-—Four 14-foot 
palm trees, sent from Miami Beach to Asbury Park, 
N.J., are flourishing in steam heated ground along 
the frequently snow covered board walk. Tall build- 
ings protect them from cold wind off the ocean. 


RETURN ON INVESTMENT 3,375 to 1—For each 
dollar put up in 1938 by Jacksonville area citizens to 
provide land for Navy installations, the return has 
been at least $3,375. Since that time the Navy has 
spent $3.5 million in payroll, $170 million for local 
purchases, $2 million for electricity, $10 million for 
fuel oil, $3.7 million for telephone service and $9.5 
million for schools. Current contracts total $19.3 
million. 


TIME EXTENDED FOR TAX SUITS—Reversing find- 
ings of a Dade County Circuit Court and the Third 
District Appeals Court, the Florida Supreme Court 
has ruled property owners may file suit challenging 
tax assessments before final rolls are completed. The 
lower courts held suits could be filed only during the 
60 days after rolls are prepared. The high court said 
the law sets the end of the 60-day period as a final 
date for filing suits but does not fix a beginning date. 


PHARMACY LICENSE ACT UPHELD-—An applicant 
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for a Florida pharmacist license must be a graduate 
of a four-year college of pharmacy, the State Supreme 
Court has held. When the Florida law was passed it 
excluded from the four-year college requirement 
those pharmacists already licensed in Florida. A 
New York licensed pharmacist challenged constitu- 
tionality of the law because it does not also exclude 
from the requirement those pharmacists who were 
already licensed by other States. 


STATE LABOR POST OPEN—Gov. LeRoy Collins 
said he would not name a successor to Clyde Mills, 
State Labor Conciliator who died in a fishing acci- 
dent, because of the short time remaining in his 
administration. The post was created by the 1957 
Legislature at the Governor’s request. 


TOURISTS TO GET “HARD SELL”—The State Cab- 
inet has upped by $50,000 the State Development 
Commission's $760,000 tourist advertising budget. It 
will go for double page color spreads in January 
magazine sections of New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia newspapers in a “hard sell” move to beat the 
1959 record of 11 million tourists who came to 


Florida. 


MAIL ORDER INSURANCE RISKY-—State Insurance 
Commissioner Edwin Larson has warned Florida 
residents against buying insurance from firms not 
registered in the State. He reported daily complaints 
from people who had trouble with policies pur- 
chased through the mails. Larson said his office has 
no jurisdiction over firms not registered in Florida 
-and it is doubtful they could be sued through State 
courts by policy holders. 


DRIVER LICENSE CONTROL TIGHTENED-—Driv- 
er license records of residents moving between 
Florida and Georgia are now being exchanged by 
the two State Patrols. Previously, a driver could 
leave his old record behind and obtain a new license 
when moving from one State to the other. 


STATE URBAN AREA TO DOUBLE IN 15 YEARS— 
Development of urban land in Florida will double 
by 1975, requiring careful city, county and state 
planning if state land is to support the expected two 
million people, according to William K. McPherson, 
professor of agricultural economics at the University 
of Florida. He foresees three major problems: cost 
of providing public facilities and services to new 
urban areas; need to change City boundaries; and 
planning and zoning of urban and suburban areas. 
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e’re as proud as any new father! 


We’ve been anticipating for many years. 
Back in 1950, our experts forecast how 
much electricity would be required by 
Tampa area homes and industries in 1960 

. and our planned-for addition to the 
Gannon Power Plant has arrived right on 
schedule! It’s our third, you know. Gan- 
non Unit #3, 175,000 kilowatts. It’s our 
largest—almost three times as big as our 
entire family of generating units as late as 
1947 — and, our most expensive — nearly 
$20,000,000. And, is it hungry! Consumes 


over 1,000 tons of coal a day. 

We can predict a bright future (if you’ll 
pardon the seeming pun) for our newest. 
We know you’ll share our pride when we 
hasten to explain that this new addition 
will greatly increase the modern, efficient 
electrical generating capacity for our area. 

Plans are on the drawing board now for 
1965 . . . and 1970, so that we will always 
be able to meet the’ needs of our present 
customers and the new homes and new 


industries that come to the Tampa area. 


Adequate, low-cost electrical service will 
bring them here. Anticipated for the future? 
Many blessed events! 
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WHY 
Printing is an art but a printer is human. If 
he’s printing your four-color catalog the day 
his wife belted him with her frying pan your 
catalog might suffer, too. 

That is why our agency production man 
has value. Printers are human but he is not. 

He knows good printing and how to make 
it better, demands perfection every step of the 
way, can maintain the quality of your job and 
keep the overall cost of printing down. 
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ALL PRINTING JOBS ARE NOT ALIKE 


~~? 


If you know your way around a print shop, 
how to buy paper right and have mastered the 
gang-run, fine. But if not, call us in. 

We’re as interested in producing your price 
lists as your advertising campaigns. And if 
you must know, our production manager has 
supervised some of the most exciting printing 
jobs ever created. 

WESCO ADVERTISING, 811 COURT ST. 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA / PH.3-5 935 


Serving the entire sdutheast 
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